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CHAPTEK I. 
A woman's reasons. 

I WISH to tell, in my own words, how I chose 
between the three men who had done me the 
greatest honour that a man can confer upon a 
woman — the offer of his love and service. It 
is, I know, just as true that no greater honour 
can happen to a man than the confidence and 
love of a woman. And yet — to me — because 
I am a woman, I suppose, it does not seem 
quite so great a thing. My father, in the gal- 
lant and old-fashioned way with whicTi he always 
talks of women, reminding one of old books, 
powdered wigs, patches, and lioop petticoats, 
says, that the highest distinction and glory for 
a man is to have it recorded that he was loved 
by many women. I suppose, however, that any 
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man would be more than contented with the 
love of one, if he loved her in return. 

At the age of eighteen I was told by these 
three young men that they were in love with 
me. I was myself too young at the time to 
comprehend all that this meant. Perhaps, too, 
my lovers were themselves too young and too 
ignorant of the world to understand the im- 
portance of what they offered. If my mother 
had been living she would have taught me that 
these young men proposed to give me nothing 
less than their whole lives, with the fruits of all 
the work they would ever do. Can any man 
offer more ? But my father did not teach me 
this : he spoke a little about the favour of my 
smiles and the great happiness which awaited 
the one whom I should accept — things which, I 
dare say, turned my head — and then he said no 
more about the matter, but carefully avoided it, 
until the time was close at hand, when the 
decision had to be made. I do not say that I 
never thought about it : there was not a single 
day, to tell the truth, in which I did not have 
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it on my mind. But always, until near the 
end, as of a thing far oflf, which need not disturb 
my mind. 

No one must think that I made, consciously 
at least, any difference between two of the boys. 
As for the third, I knew very well, even at the 
beginning, what answer I should have for him. 
But I speak of the two in whose delightful 
society I had spent always, in all seasons and 
in all weathers, some part of every day. Yes ; 
every day ; for on half-holidays, if it was fine, 
we walked or ran in the Forest ; and if it was 
wet they came to the Cottage and we read or 
played ; and in the evenings they came to talk 
French ; and on Sunday afternoons they came 
to talk or to walk. Every day I saw them ; 
they were my brothers ; I could not love one 
more or one less ; both were kind and thought- 
ful; both were as dear to me as one human 
soul can be to another. I have made my deci- 
sion, now, and made one contented, I hope, for 
life — yea, and for the after-life as well, through 
all the ages, when we shall together, and side 
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by side, grow more and more in the spiritual 
life. Yet, still, when I think of the other my 
heart goes out to him, and I wish that he, too, 
were with us in the house, as in the old times. 
I could never refrain or cease from loving both 
these boys. 

Their own homes were not happy. Their 
parents were dreadfully poor. I do think 
that there is nothing worse for a boy than the 
continual pressure of grinding poverty. I have 
seen Will clench his hands as he spoke of the 
shifts to which he was put in order to make a 
decent appearance at school. I have seen Allen 
weep with bitterness for the same cause. Allen, 
at least, had the satisfaction of knowing that 
his own poverty was due to no fault of his 
father, unless it be a fault to trust an old friend, 
your partner. Poor Will had not that consola- 
tion ; he knew that his father had ruined himself 
and thrown away a fortune in the pursuit of 
mad-brained schemes; it was difficult for him, 
remembering his father's folly, to keep the fifth 
commandment in spirit as well as in letter. 
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We, to be sure, were poor enough, but then we 
had the French thrift, and so we seemed richer. 
At all events, we lived contented with quite 
simple things, and did not repine at what we 
could not prevent. Mr. Massey, on the other 
hand, continually lamented the ill-fortune which 
had robbed him of the vast wealth he looked to 
make, grumbled daily over the plainness of his 
food, and spent his evenings in examining the 
papers relating to each scheme and its failure. 
Allen's mother, for her part, could never re- 
cover from the shock of her husband's dreadful 
death, brooded over his calamities, and lost no 
opportunity of exhorting her son to wipe out 
the disgrace of his father's misfortunes by 
making money for himself. Poor woman! 
She was brought up to consider poverty a sin, 
and failiu'e as the greatest oflfence against her 
fellow-creatures and himself that a man can 
commit. So poor Allen's boyhood was made 
wretched, save for the happiness which he en- 
joyed with my father and myself. And so, in 
this way, from the very first, the boy was led to 
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conceive a deadly hatred of the City and all that 
belongs to money and money making. 

Never any boy, I should think, was so fond 
of books as Allen. He read all that he could 
lay his hands upon, in French and English. 
When he first went into the City he used to 
save half, out of the shilUng which was meant 
for dinner, in order to buy books. He read all 
that we had, all he could borrow from every- 
body in the village ; though I suspected nothing 
at the time, it seems to me now to have been 
quite certain from the beginning that he must 
become a man of letters, and I can never suffi- 
ciently thank my father for finding this out and 
for training him in literature and style, and after- 
wards in Art, and in the knowledge of actual 
life, which fitted him for the work he was to 
do. Of course I knew very well that Allen 
could never, never take up the active political 
life of which my father dreamed. 

When first he read us his verses I thought 
that I had never heard anything so bad as they 
were. But my father saw promise, and encou- 
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raged him and led him on step by step to love 
letters and books more and more. He waited 
till he was past twenty-one before he could 
follow the profession of letters, and then he 
tore himself from the City and plunged into the 
new world of print and ink with a heart full of 
courage. 

When he refused the appointment in China 
and told his mother of his resolution, she first 
implored him to accept the post and then up- 
braided him, and when she could not alter his 
purpose she came to my father and begged him 
to use his influence. .When he refused, and 
assured her that her son was taking the best 
step to insure his happiness and success, she 
flew into the most violent passion that I had 
ever seen. I would not repeat words used in 
wrath by an angry woman. My father hstened 
without changing his countenance or losing his 
politeness, though she reproached him for his 
poverty, for his country, for his profession, for 
having led Allen away from the business of his 
life, and even for making him think of love 
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when he ought to have been thinking of money, 
and for throwing his penniless and designing 
daughter in the boy's way. 

When she went away, with white cheeks 
and quivering lips, my father shuddered. 

' Against the words of an angry woman,' 
he said, ' there is no reply but silence. Do not 
cry, Claire, my child. Play music for the peace 
of our souls. Poor woman! Yet she must 
have been beautiful once. It is only the happy 
woman who remains beautiful.' 

A few days later I met her in the village ; 
she begged to be forgiven, saying, humbly, that 
all her hopes had been for her boy to follow in 
the footsteps of his father, and by his own suc- 
cess to make that disgrace to be forgotten. I 
told her that, as for the anger, it was forgotten 
already ; and as to the disgrace of which she 
spoke, that was long since forgotten and only the 
pity of it left, because everybody knew how good 
and honourable a man was her husband. She 
shook her head and said I was a girl and did 
not know all. Then I told her what we hoped 
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of Allen, and how bright and clever he was, 
and what great prizes in reputation as well as 
in money await those who write beautiful things 
in prose and verse. But this she could not 
understand. 

Allen did not come back to us for six 
months, but he wrote telling of the bad luck 
which his poems encountered everywhere, and 
the unanimous opinion of publishers about their 
merits. When, at last, he came, it was to tell 
us that he had actually got work of a humble 
kind, yet better than nothing. 

And soon after this he told me of his new 
friends, to whom he owed all the success which 
he has since obtained. I was very curious about 
them. There was his friend, Mr. Lawrence 
Ouvry, who was so wise and knew everything, 
and especially everything about literature, 
whose father and mother and all his relations 
had been poets, editors, novelists. How strange 
to hear of such a family ! And then there was 
Miss Gertrude Holt, the best and kindest of 
ladies. It seemed as if our boy was actually 
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on the road to success when he was invited to 
' At Homes ' crowded with literary people, and 
it looked like real success when Isabel recited 
his poems before them all. Then came his 
first paper in the magazine, which gave him a 
chance, and this was success ! Yet still we were 
not satisfied ; it was not for papers of criticism 
that Allen entered the profession of letters; 
nor was it until his first tale appeared that we 
knew for certain that he was in the right line at 
last — the line for which his genius was fitted. 

He was always the same Allen to me, yet 
he changed — oh ! how much he changed. We 
lost our eager boy, ignorant of the world, full 
of enthusiasms and rages, his large eyes aflame 
with hope or indignation — he was gone. Ger- 
trude — let me call her at once by her name — 
and Isabel, between them, changed him. They 
calmed him ; they made him fitted for work by 
praising some of his enthusiasms and cultivating 
others ; they introduced him into society ; they 
led him on, developed him, kept him from try- 
ing impossible things, and advised him wisely. 
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It was what most he wanted, the society of 
ladies who could advise him and give the 
kind of sympathy which helps a young man. 
Nothing could be greater than his gratitude. 
His letters were full of his friends. He was 
always making excuses to be with them ; he was 
always trying to do something for them ; and 
when he called upon mc it was, after fie had 
told me of his own affairs, to talk about Gertrude 
and Isabel. 

' Claire,' he would say, ' we must make up 
a plot to bring them here. I want you to know 
them, you will like them as well as I do, and 
better, if that is possible. Of course, everybody 
falls in love with Gertrude at once, but you 
must know both of them.' 

I promised I would do what I could to help 
him in bringing them to the Forest. 

Isabel, I could understand, encouraged and 
pushed him on, while Gertrude kept him back. 
Now I knew that Gertrude was an old lady, and 
I always, until I saw her, thought that Isabel 
was old too, but not so old. This was, perhaps, 
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the reason — though I would fain think otherwise 
— why I was not in the least jealous of either of 
them. It is true that I thought httle about the 
decision before me, but yet — when a man has 
said that he is in love with you — to hear him 
praise continually another girl might make any 
woman jealous. 

Isabel encouraged him to work, pointing 
out h6w this man or that man, without half 
liis abilities, was pushing his way into notice. 
Gertrude encouraged him to wait, urging him 
to give nothing but his best, and letting him 
understand that his work, as yet, was immature. 
It was delightful to think that he was so care- 
fully looked after. When I heard that Isabel 

recited his poems I ought to have known that 

* 

she was young ; a sense of incongruity came over 
me as I read his letter — one would not like to 
think of elderly ladies reciting ; j'ct actresses, 
I suppose, like other women, become old. 

As for Will, he, too, wrote to me once a 
month — long and beautiful letters, telling me 
everything that ho thought I should like best 
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to hear and that would interest me : all about 
the strange people of China, and the colony of 
English, Germans, and Americans among whom 
he lived, so that I seemed to know them all. 
Then he told me — -if this would interest me — 
what he read, and what his thoughts were upon 
all kinds of things — nothing, I am sure, improves 
a man more than to go away and be made to 
do responsible work by himself. And of the 
parties that went on, how he had learnt to dance 
and to ride, and of the dinners and picnics — 
why, what a life of pleasure and excitement he 
was leading compared with what he had left 
behind ! And he used to send me presents, such 
as silk, and things in carved wood of strange 
fragrance, and chests of choice tea, all with a 
chivalrous resohition not to say or do anything 
which miglit perchance prejudice Allen, which 
made Will keep pnaising him and prophesying 
greatness for hun, as if he would rather — though 
I knew he never really wished — that I would 
accept Allen than himself. I thought a great 
deal of Will, almost as much as I did of Allen. 
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And oh ! it is so great a pleasure to think of a 
man as strong, self-reliant, and full of good 
principles. I pictured to myself the tall, hand- 
some lad becoming a tall and handsome man, 
stronger than most, braver than any, honest as 
the day. It would be a cruel thing to wound 
that noble heart. 

I am sorry to say that, when these two went 
away and Olinthus remained for awhile, he 
endeavoured to take advantage of his position 
and presumed to talk to me about abridging 
the period of waiting. This was ungenerous 
in him, and when he found that I thought so he 
desisted and presently went to London, where 
he took chambers and lived alone. I saw him 
very little after this for some time. His sisters 
did not, in those days, call upon me, and, I 
think, were greatly displeased that their brother's 
affections were bestowed ' beneath him.' To be 
sure I was only a teacher of French — and of 
everything else — in a girls' school. I had 
never thought of being called upon or recog- 
nised by the ladies in the village. In time one 
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lives down even the sense of social inferiority. 
My father, for his part, never felt that he could 
possibly be considered as socially inferior to 
any one, especially in a village full of bankrupt 
bourgeois. 

Presently we heard, to our great surprise, 
that Olinthus was making a great fortune. It 
seemed quite true. He actually became sud- 
denly clever, he who had been always thought 
so stupid. 

He even came himself to tell me so, puffing 
and swelling his cheeks like a turkey. 
^ * It is really true, Claire,' he said. ' Where 

is your clever Allen? Starving in a garret. 
Where is Will Massey ? Clerk in a silk house. 
Where am I? In West-End chambers. I've 
got a cab and a tiger ; I drive into the City 
every day; I've got a club; I buy the best 
cigars and drink the best champagne. When 
I choose to say the word there is the best society 
in London open to me.' 

' We arc very glad to hear it,' I said. 

*What has done this?' he asked grandly. 

VOL. III. c 
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* Beading books ? Eiding on bicycles ? Walk- 
ing about the streets ? Brains, Claire. Brains. 
Eemember that.' 

I believe that when he visited his mother 
and sisters plainness of speech was used as 
regards the daughters of French masters, and 
he was given to understand that young men 
in his position should look higher — very much 
higher. But he had always been a headstrong 
boy, and opposition only made him moire obsti^ 
nate. Besides — yes — I am sure that Olinthus 
was always fond of me, after his fashion. 

I did not quite know, then, how he was 
growing so rich. I was told, but one docs not 
easily understand these things, that it was by 
buying with nothing and selling for a great deal, 
or by buying what did not exist and selling 
what there was none of; which seems absurd. 
Perhaps it was by pretending to buy of one 
man and making somebody else believe he was 
selling ; and this, too, seems a strange way of 
making money. However that may be, he was 
greatly envied, and Sir Charles, with tears in 
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his eyes, prayed that he might live to see a 
failure which promised to be greater even than 
Mr, Colliber's. 

It was somewhat less than a year after the 
boys went away that our good fortune came 
to us. 

I suppose it is ridiculous to confess the thing, 
but, in truth, we did not at first understand how 
such an enormous income could possibly be 
spent. I know by this time that the income 
is not large at all, compared with what Enghsh 
people generally call large ; yet to us it was a 
great and splendid fortune, and our eyes w^ere 
dazzled. 

Eemember that all we had in the world to 
live upon was the cottage, which was our own, 
and some thirty or forty pounds a year, which 
I believe was mine, and had come to me from 
my mother. Then my father received seventy 
five pounds a year from the school, and I had 
twenty-five. Altogether a hundred and forty 
pounds a year. We lived with the greatest 

c 2 
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simplicity. My father had no expensive tastes 
at all. Our garden provided us with fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers. I made my own dresses 
and trimmed my own hats. I should have 
made my own boots, too, if I had known how 
to get inside them in order to sew on the 
soles. It is dreadful to think so much about 
such things as boots ; and I wore out an im- 
mense quantity. 

Fancy, if you can, the change from a hundred 
and forty pounds a year, which means calculation 
by pence, to twelve hundred pounds a year, 
which means calculation by sovereigns I 

The magnitude of the thing once over, we 
began to feel how, in a hundred different ways, 
we might expand our mode of living without 
changing the simplicity to which we were 
accustomed. We first resigned our work at 
the school — I am ashamed to think of the 
happiness with which I looked forward to 
doing no more work for money — then we 
moved into a larger house, a pretty house, too, 
with gables and a porch, and a great garden. 
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I found one room into whicli I moved all the 
dear old shabby furniture of my old room. 
And then we went up to London and saw all 
the sights which I had last seen in company 
with the boys ; also, 1 was able, for the first 
time in my life, to buy music, books, ribbons, 
lace, and all the gloves and pretty things I desired. 
It is such a happiness to buy pretty things ! 
I wished to publish Allen's verses for him, now 
that we were rich, but my father would not 
permit it. He would have Allen owe to.himself 
the whole of his success, if he had any ; and this 
my father, full of his own project, refused to 
consider possible. I think now that he was 
right. It was certainly better for Allen to 
acquire hardness by fighting and temporary 
defeat. And then all the ladies of the village. 
Lady Withycomb, Mrs. Massey — she was a very 
stately person, and always looked forward to the 
time when her son would find money enougli 
to start some more of her husband's schemes 
again — ^Mrs. Gallaway, and the rest, called upon 
me. They came and made pretence as if I had 
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only just come into residence, and were kind 
as to a stranger, and spoke of my father as an 
interesting foreigner whom they should study 
with pleasure and advantage, and of whom they 
had just heard for the first time. When they 
went away they shook hands warmly, and said 
they hoped that they would be able to see a 
great deal of us, and that we would call often. 
It really was delightful ! My father shrugged 
his shoulders and asked if we were really more 
virtuous to-day than we had been yesterday ; 
and I laughed. Yet I was pleased. Whether 
people have small minds or not, one likes being 
recognised. They only treated me as they 
treated each other. No one called on Mrs. 
Skantlebury because her husband had made 
money in the retail way, but they all called on 
Mrs. Massey because her husband had failed 
in the wholesale way. 

I was especially pleased with the behaviour 
of Olinthus's sisters. Before the arrival of the 
fortune they always got out of my way if they 
met me, to avoid speaking. As soon as the 
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knowledge of our accession to wealth was 
established they all three called together, and 
were most friendly, and begged that I would 
consider their home my own — for the sake of 
dear Olinthus. 

When we were fully established in our new 
house, and had received the calls of our neigh- 
bours, my father opened a subject of consider- 
able importance. He began one morning by 
remarking that in France, even in the pro- 
vincial towns, ladies have their evenings, and 
there is society. Again, that in some parts of 
London, as he was credibly informed, there 
were clubs or societies for singing, and young 
people danced, and the evening was not con- 
sidered as a dull three hours of preparation for 
a long night of bed. 

*In this village, my daughter,' he said, 
* I observe with regret ' — he had got into the 
habit of speaking about himself as Sir Charles, 
and everybody else spoke about him, namely, 
as a new comer — ' with great regret, that there 
is no society at all ; no lady has an evening. 
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Claire, it is for you to reform this state of 
thiDgs/ 

' What can I do ?' I asked. 

' You will, my child,' he said with solemnity, 
' create a salon' 

I was to create a salon. Alas ! where were 
the materials? My father left me to think 
over the idea. Of course, I thought about it. 
By this time I had heard of Gertrude's ' At 
Homes.' Could I not create a salon in the 
same manner.^ But then I should have to 
make my evenings pleasant, and we knew no 
interesting people at all. 

'Can I' — ^it was after a sleepless night — 
' can I be at home on Saturday evenings ? ' 

' Nothing more easy,' said my father. ' In 
fact, you are always at home on that and on 
every other evening, except when we go to 
the pit— I beg your pardon, Claire — since 
our inheritance — to the dress-circle, of the 
theatre.' 
J. * And could we get any one to come ? ' 

' Nothing, again, more easy,' he replied, just 
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as if he had been in English society all his life. 
* You will attract the elder people with a little 
supper, and the younger ' — he paused in order 

I 

to give point to the advice, but then he loves 
an epigram so much — ' with a Uttle love.' 

' The supper is easy ; but who is to make 
the love ? ' 

' That, my child, they will make for them- 
selves.' And tlien he spread his hands, and 
smiled as if he had said something happy. 

These general maxims in which my father 
delights are very well, but they do not help 
much. For instance, how can the girls make 
love if there are no young men ? Now there 
were no young men in the village at all, since 
the boys went away. 

Nevertheless, I thought it would be delight- 
ful to have an evening if people would come. 
What could we do ? 

I remembered how Isabel recited Allen's 
verses, and I made up a little plan for an 
evening's amusement. 

It was diflScult, because, though everybody 
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came, they were awkward and not accustomed 
to be amused. You may very easily get quite 
out of the habit of being happy, if you like. 
I got some of the elder girls from the school, 
with Miss Billingsworth's permission, to act a 
little comedy, which the girls played with a 
great deal of spirit. This made everybody 
laugh ; I really do think that some of those 
poor girls had not laughed for years. Then' 
we had some singing ; and then, though there 
were no young men, we cleared the room and 
danced, and Sir Charles said it reminded him 
of the famous Calico Ball he gave at the 
Mansion House in the year when he was Lord 
Mayor. Then there was a little supper, and 
claret-cup, and they all went away well 
pleased. 

That was the beginning of my evenings, 
and in this way we introduced society into the 
village. 

They only wanted somebody to start them. 
Once started we went on easily. Every week 
we invented something for the evening's enter- 
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tainment, and on every occasion we ended with 
a dance. 

Then my father s wise sentence proved true. 
We did not find the love-making, which was 
found by the girls for themselves. For they 
brought young men from far-off places, such as 
Chigwell, Loughton, and Buckhurst Hill. It 
appeared that there are everywhere quantities, 
really large numbers, of young men who are 
always ardently desirous of a dance, and 
respond with the greatest alacrity to the chance 
of getting one every week, summer and winter. 
Naturally, therefore, flirtations began, and 
though the peace of the village vanished, the 
anxieties and flutterings, the whisperings and 
confidences, the anticipations of the evening, 
and the pleasure of wearing one's best frock, 
being in one's sweetest temper, and, better 
still, living in that delightful sun-lit haze which 
precedes an engagement — all these things to- 
gether fully compensated. Besides, the peace 
of the village had been only a monotonous 
and sluggish calm, like the smooth surface 
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of a duck-pond, which the girls regretted 
not. 

In this creation of a sahn^ in receiving and 
reading the letters from Will and Allen, in 
visits to London, where we saw all the best 
pieces at the theatre and all the pictiu:^s, and 
in reading and music, the weeks passed swiftly 
away. At the end of the first year we were 
in our new house, the richest people in the 
village ; at the end of our second year Allen 
had already struck the vein by which he has 
won recognition, and Olinthus was at the height 
of his success. It was in the beginning of the 
third year that my father took me for the first 
time to France. It was a delightful time, if 
only the boys had been with us ; but I could 
not at all feel as if I was French by birth. 
We stopped a day or two in Paris, and I saw 
the spot where the shop had stood which sup- 
plied the barricade with my father's poems. 
Oh, those unlucky poems! There had been 
the long period of the Second Empire since 
then, and another revolution ; but my father 
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folded his arms as he stood upon the sacred 
place, and was once more in imagination 
Philipon of the Barricades— Philipon, the Poet 
of Kevolution. He is the kindest-hearted man 
in the world, and the most forgiving. Yet I 
am sure that at the moment the fierce desire 
of battle was upon him, and he felt that strange 
joy of the fight which we women read about 
but cannot understand. 

Then we took the train and went to 
Orleans, and from Orleans to Tours, where 
we stayed, and whence we wandered about in 
the pleasant country of Touraine — why were 
the dear old provinces ever turned into depart- 
ments ? We saw Chambord and Chenonceux, 
Loches and Amboise, Chinon and Saumur, 
Azay le Eideau, and Blois. We went on to 
Poitiers and to Angouleme, where one could 
dream away a life on the terrace overlooking 
the sweet and sunny plains, and to La Eochelle, 
the strange old town with the stone arcades in 
the streets and the shields of the Huguenot 
gentlemen. We were three months on our 
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holiday — ^the first I had ever had. I learned, at 
least, to understand one reason why a French- 
man loves his country. 

Then we returned, when the autumn colour- 
ing was on the Forest, and the sad, rainy Eng- 
lish summer, which promises so much and gives 
so little, was over. 

Allen had spent his summer at Eichmond 
with Gertrude and Isabel, writing stories and 
poems, and getting daily better known ; Will 
had done something, the nature of which I do 
]iot know, which greatly pleased his seniors ; 
and Olinthus was simply dazzling. I forgot, 
because it ia a little detail which really does 
not matter, and is not a part of the story, that 
several of the young men who came to my 
evenings made the mistake of falUng in love 
with me, and I had the very disagreeable duty 
of advising them to think about it no longer. 
I dare say they are cured by this time ; but 
one or two of them, I remember, gave me a 
great deal of trouble. 
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Then the autumn slowly passed away, and 
when Christmas came and the new year, there 
remained less than six months to the time when 
I must make my decision. It is the story of 
that six months which I have to tell. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

HIS FIRST BOOK. 

Allen's first book of collected tales appeared 
in February of that year. 

Nothing that a writer ever does seems to me 
quite to come up to his earliest and freshest 
work. Yet one could see that his touch was 
becoming firmer, the grasp of his art stronger, 
and his powers more developed. As yet, he 
confined himself wisely to short studies. They 
were not sketches at all, but careful and 
finished pictures. Some of these stories were 
sad, some humorous, some satirical ; but they 
were all, one felt, true. Like all true stories, 
they suggested things which were not in the 
pages. They reminded me of what Allen 
pnce said about the theatre. 
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' The actors on the stage, if you can forget 
their acting and see only the story, tell a 
hundred tales besides the one which they 
represent. The study of Mercutio is a tragedy 
in itself. The story of Tybalt is as touching 
as the story of Eomeo. What of Borneo's first 
mistress? Do you not think that she, too, 
sometimes came to weep over the grave of the 
lover who had been faithless to her, but whom 
she loved still, remembering the days when he 
sat at her feet and played with her golden 
tresses ? Even the nurse and the apothecary 
and Friar Lawrence, especially the apothecary, 
could tell their tale.' 

And thus he sketched the story of the 
apothecary. He was a student, Allen said, of 
Salerno, the great school for medicine: he 
went from Salerno to Montpellier, in order to 
attend the lectures on anatomy of Eabelais, 
the great anatomist and physician : he knew 
Servetus, that other great physician, and had 
talked with him. He was a poet and an 
enthusiast. But he failed, somehow. It was 
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probably through lack of common-sense, a 
thing which has caused many to lag behind or 
go out of the way : and because he was too 
often running after the shadow instead of 
picking up the substance; for instance, he 
used to read books on alchemy, and sought 
the Great Projection ; he wrote poetry which 
nobody read ; he dangled after patrons who 
neglected him and gave him nothing ; finally, 
he became a lean and hungry seller of drugs 
and misanthropic. As for poisons, he would 
gladly have poisoned the whole of mankind, 
could he, by a potent draught, have made an 
end of all. He went on to sketch the end of 
that apothecary's career : how he hit upon a 
cosmetic which all the ladies of Verona rushed 
to buy; how he grew rich and sleek, forgot 
his old misanthropy, married the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, burned his poetry, put his 
books on alchemy into the hands of the In- 
quisition, said nothing at all about that httle 
transaction with EomeO, and, when he died, 
left money — to the disgust of his heirs — for 
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the erection of the most beautiful tomb, all 
jasper, a miracle of marble, with a lovely 
little chapel, to be placed over the bodies of 
the unfortunate lovers. Thus, no one but 
Shakespeare knowing his history, he showed, 
in the end, his repentance. I always thought 
of this story when I read one of Allen's, be- 
cause he had the art of finding materials for 
a human comedy where most people would 
see nothing at all but a squalid street with 
mean houses and cabbage-stalks. He was like 
a child who can play with two bits of stick 
and pretend everything. His work was a 
collection of all his stories. It was published 
in two volumes, first, though now you can get 
it much more cheaply in one. He sent me a 
copy, but I had read the contents already in 
the magazines. Yet I read them again. 

Then Allen sent me the criticisms. How 
hard and unappreciative they seemed to me ! 
but then I could read between the line^, and I 
saw Allen's soul in the book, and that he had 
put into it his noblest and best. Yet I believe 
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they were really kind and helped the book 
greatly. One or two spoke slightingly of the 
new writer. I was indignant. The men who 
wrote sucli things were unworthy, I thought, 
of the name of critic. 

Isabel, afterwards, told me all about the 
reviews and the reviewers. She knew the 
names of the writers, even the unsigned re- 
views. This one, she told me, was the work 
of a man born to be a critic ; not an unkind 
or harsh critic, but a just man, though some- 
times hard in his judgments. Another was 
the work of an unsympathetic and unimagi- 
native writer, on whom the pearls of fancy 
were thrown away. Another was written by 
a well-known novelist, and this was the most 
generous, of all. So it is pleasant to think 
that there is no envy among novehsts. Another 
was written by a man who wrote a leading 
article every day of his hfe for a daily, and 
two every week for a weekly, and one article 
at least every month for a monthly, and one 
long paper every quarter for the Quarterly^ 
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and brought out a book or two every year, 
and was suspected of being a London cor- 
respondent to a colonial paper : and yet found 
time to read novels and to review them. 
What a wonderful thing is the world of letters ! 
Some day writers will insist on signing all 
their articles in newspapers and everywhere 
else. Then, at last, we shall see them take 
their right position in the world. As for the 
notices in half-a-dozen lines, Isabel told me 
that it was absurd to look at them, or to 
consider them, because at a guinea or two for 
a column, who can afford to read the half- 
dozen books with which they have to fill up 
that column ? Yet an injury may be done to 
a writer even in half-a-dozen lines. 

'You are proud of him, then, Claire.^' 
s:iid my father, as I stood with the book in my 
hands. 

'Yes^but ' 

' The drop of bitterness w^hich is in every- 
thing. What is it, Claire ? ' 

'I should like the book better, if he had 
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not told US — if I thought that he loved his 
character/ 

' The girl told him her story and went away, 
and he remembered her no more/ 

'He makes us love her so much that we 
feel we ought to love her still.' 

' There was an artist once,' said my father, 
*who tortured a slave in order to paint the 
agony. Do you think he felt those pains 
himself? ' 

'No — but yet And he was a 

Wretch!' 

* Many artists paint beautiful women. Do 
they love them all ? My child, be reasonable. 
Our boy is an artist — only an artist,' he sighed, 
' who might have been a Luther.' 

Allen wrote so truthfully and so tenderly 
that we ought to have been satisfied. Yet — 
I suppose because my father had talked so 
much about it — it seemed to me a smaller 
thing to set forth the life of the people than to 
study it, and to learn what they want to make 
them happier.. Yet it was a beautiful thing 
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that he had done. The volume, daintily 
bound, stood before me in mute reproach. 
When I opened it, the pages reproached 
me still more. It was Allen himself who 
seemed to say, ' Claire ! did you believe that I 
could do this — even when you encouraged me 
most ? Are you not proud of me ? Did you 
think your old playfellow would ever write so 
well ? If I move your heart and compel your 
tears, and force you to love these puppets of 
my brain as if they were- living creatures — 
more, because if they were living, you, with 
your small imagination, would see only common 
working girls and working men, and you 
would not love them at all ; — if I have this 
mastery, will you still look for more, and waste 
regrets upon an idle dream ? ' It was un- 
grateful: and yet the thought possessed me 
that there was something nobler in my father's 
dream. It is very good to write of men and 
women truthfully, and with love and com- 
passion ; but, perhaps, better to work for them. 
One thinks more of the poor soldiers who rush 
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into the fight than of the piper who keeps up 
their spirits. 

* I have not yet/ said Allen, * sent my 
mother a copy. Gertrude is going to take 
one. Will you, too, dear Claire, be with my 
mother when Gertrude calls? I cannot tell 
you how much I want you to know Gertrude 
and to love her.' 

The house occupied by Mrs. Engledew was 
one of the smallest in the village ; a house of 
white boards with a porch covered over with 
honeysuckle and jessamine. There was a 
flower-garden in front, yet with few flowers. 
Outside, the house was clean and trim as 
becomes the house of a widow lady ; within, 
its silence and sadness fell into one's heart. 
You wished to whisper — to laugh would have 
been wicked— -the very furniture seemed to 
have caught the sadness of the poor woman, 
who had no hope left at all, since her son had 
left the City. I used to take her all the things 
that Allen wrote — ^l>ut she read none of them. 
As for his papers on French literature, they 
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might please some, she said, but she did not 
want to know about foreigners ; and when the 
stories began and I tried to interest her in 
them,- she said that there was quite enough 
misery in the world without inventing more ; 
and as for making people laugh, Allen was not 
brought up to become a Tomfool at a fair, but 
to make money in a proper and becoming 
manner in the City. It was wonderful that a 
woman could be so fixed in her ideas. 

I think that when she was young she must 
have been beautiful ; one afternoon in summer 
when I called I found her sleeping in her chair 
— her head lay back and the reflection of the 
sunlight fell upcm her cheeks from the open 
window. I stood looking at the face on which 
I had never seen sunshine before, and I under- 
stood how the thin cheek and "wasted features 
might have looked when, four-and-twenty years 
before, she was a young a beautiful bride. 
Four-and-twenty years ago ! and for three-and- 
twenty of them she had been a widow, with 
the dreadful recollection of a ruined husband, 
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bidding her go home, kissing her for the last 
time and then .... then .... the suicide. 
And after that the long struggle with poverty, 
made tolerable only by her hopes — poor 
woman ! — of the boy who would redeem the 
family honour. 

I went to see her on the day of the visit, 
thinking I would prepare her mind. I told 
her how Allen's tales were now collected into 
a volume, which was so well received that it 
seemed as if his future was assured. 

She heard me coldly. She seemed to take 
no kind of interest in the subject. 

*As for the boy's future,' she said, 'that 
cannot be assured by writing books. I am 
glad to hear that he is not starving. It is not 
the life for which he was brought up, and I 
can never think of it without disappoint- 
ment.' 

* Oh ! ' I said ; * try to think of it with 

pride.' 

' No. I cannot. I looked to see him 
winning good opinions in the City ; he came 
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of a business family ; all his relations have 
always been in the City, none of them ever 
ran away to sea, or — or anything. Why 
should he want to be anything different ? If 
he was in a line which leads to money I should 
not mind so much. But he is not.' 

I told her, next, of the ladies who had been 
kind to Allen, and were coming to see her and 
bring her the book that very afternoon. 

' They must come, I suppose, if they hke,' 
she replied ungraciously, and then went on as 
if defending herself, ' I do not blame you, 
Claire ; I blame nobody any more ; not even 
your father, who encouraged Allen most. 
Because he is a foreigner, and cannot know 
the mischief he was doing when he filled the 
boy's head with nonsense.' 

While we talked there was the sound of 
carriage wheels, and our visitors came. They 
were two ladies ; one of them — I knew her at 
once — must be Gertrude ; an old lady with 
white hair and the kindest face imaginable. 
With her was a young lady — who could the 
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young lady be ? Then I suddenly remeuibored 
that Allen had never told me what Isabel was 
Kke. Could Isabel be young ? Could this be 
Isabel? It must be — it could be no other; 
and instantly I felt the truth. This beautiful 
girl, with the indefinable cachet of London, 
beautifully dressed, was the reader of Allen's 
poems ; she it was who rowed with him, walked 
with him, talked with him, encouraged him ; 
of whom he spoke and thought continually. 
Should I not be more than woman if a pang of 
jealousy had not caught my heart and held it 
still for a moment ? 

The elder lady — Gertrude — it was who 
spoke : 

' I am a friend of your son's, Mrs. Engle- 
dew ' — the widow bowed stiffly — 'I am a great 
friend of his. I love him as if he were my 
own son. Is that a sufficient excuse for my 
calling upon you ? ' 

She held out her hand, which Mrs. Engle- 
dew took coldly. 

' My son,' she said, ' has made many friends 
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ill his new profession whom I do not know. 
Will you take a chair ? ' 

We sat down, the widow in her arm-chair 
beside the fire. Do you know how, in very 
quiet houses, the fire is always dull, never goes 
out, never flames or cracks or burns cheer- 
fully? That was the kind of fire that Mrs. 
Engledew always had. I sat behind her. The 
two ladies sat on the opposite side, and I 
became conscious that the younger one was 
looking more curiously at me than at Mrs. 
Engledew. 

' You do not know my name, perhaps ? ' 

' Claire — Miss Philipon — this young lady — 
has told me you were coming.' 

' Thank you. Miss Philipon,' said Gertrude. 
* I made Allen's acquaintance nearly two years 
ago. lie is so bright and clever, so certain of 
distinction, that it has been the greatest joy to 
me, I assure you, to know^ him.' She paused, 
and looked for some word or smile of response, 
but there was none. ' I have never before 
known a young man with so much promise.' 
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' Oh/ I said, taking the widow's hand, * does 
it not make you proud to hear this ? ' 

' When my son,' she replied, * was in the 
City, he showed so much promise that they 
offered him a post of the greatest responsi- 
bility in China. This would have led to a part- 
nership in one of the best Houses. Yes, he is 
a boy of great promise, which makes my disap- 
pointment the worse.' 

' But, my dear lady,' Gertrude continued, 
' it must be pride and thankfulness, not dis- 
appointment, that you sliould feel. He may 
become — he shall become — one of the best 
writers of his age. You could not pray for a 
better son.' 

' He should have become one of the lead- 
ing merchants in London ; a grave and serious 
man, Avith a character. Not a play actor, to 
make the people laugh and cry.' 
Gertrude sighed. 

' I have brought you his book ; we have 
had it bound for you. See ! Allen has written 
in it : — *' For my mother. The first copy of my 
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first book." ' Mrs. Engledew received it pas- 
sively. * We brought it ourselves, in order to 
tell you, what he cannot, how good and clever 
it is, and how much it is already praised.' 

' I do not read what is called light litera- 
ture,' the mother said. ' I am no longer young. 
I think of my soul and my husband in heaven, 
where I wish to join him. I have no desire to 
laugh. There are sorrows enough of my own 
to cry over. Tell Allen, if you please, that I 
thank him for his book. Claire has tried to read 
me some of his things, but they do not interest 
me. The boy's business in life was in Silk, not 
in story teUing ; he had excellent chances in 
Silk ; he has thrown them away in order to 
write stories. He will never make any money 
now. Do not ask me to read his foohsh books.' 

' My dear lady,' Gertrude pleaded, ' it is 
not, believe me, a question of money. Yet 
your son will make an income which will en- 
able him to live comfortably. Do not doubt it.' 

' I think of what h^ has thrown away,' saitl 
his mother. 
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' Think rather of what your son has gained. 
Oil ! Mrs. Engledew ' — she leaned forward and 
took both of the cold reluctant hands — ' such 
a writer as your son will be is a gift of God ; 
he teaches while he touches tlie springs of tears 
and laughter ; he shows the world what it is, 
and makes us discontented with ourselves. Can 
you doubt that it is better to be such a teacher 
than only one who buys and sells r ' 

I felt myself guilty while this enthusiast for 
literature pleaded Allen's cause. Yes ; it was 
not only a story that he would tell, but lessons, 
exhortations, example, admonitions that each 
reader might draw from his page. Only a story- 
teller ! Only an artist I Why, how ignorant 
was I even in thought, to underrate the power 
of Art ! 

Mrs. Engledew replied, unmoved by this 
appeal, that as for teaching, there were school- 
masters for the young and clergymen for the 
grown up. Allen was neither a schoolmaster 
nor a clergyman. 
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' But your son will be loved by everybody/ 
said Gertrude. 

'His father did not want to be loved by 
everybody, nor his grandfather, who was also 
in Silk. They desired to do their duty, have 
the approval of their conscience, to increase 
their credit and their balance, and to find 
safe investments. What more should a man 
desire ? As for people's love, I do not see why 
a serious man should care whether he is loved 
or not.' 

This was very discouraging, and presently, 
after a few more vain attempts to make the 
poor frozen woman understand, Gertrude rose. 

' You will not read Allen's book, perhaps,' 
she said. ' Yet it will remain here for you to 
look at. It will remind you that he is a man 
now who has done something already, and will 
do a great deal more. You will begin to feel 
differently about his work.' 

' Never,' said the mother, bitterly. ' His 
work is not his father's work. His friends are 
^ot his father's friends. If he gets talked about 
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in all the papers, which you call getting honour, 
I shall feel no pride in him ; not any. I should 
have been proud of him had he never been 
mentioned in any paper at all, but had risen in 
the City and become a partner in his House. 
But now — never ! ' 

So Gertrude said no more, but left her. I 
went with them. 

* My dear,' she said outside, * Allen told me 
you would be here. I know all about you — 
you are Claire. Claire,' she repeated, taking 
both my hands in hers, ' take us to your house. 
Let us call upon you. Allen has told you 
about us, I know. Isabel wants to know you 
as much as I do.' 

It was Isabel, then. But, of course, I 
knew it could be no other. And how stupid 
I was ! How could I have gone on thinking 
that Isabel was not young .?^ My Httle jealousy 
had nearly vanished by that time, and I could 
think to myself how good and true she looked, 
and worthy to be loved by such a man as 
Allen ; while, as for myself— oh ! it was only 
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schoolboy and schoolgirl. Of course, Allen 
could never think of me beside this girl, whom 
I knew already so well, because he had told 
me so much. We shook hands and became 
friends at once — and if one was unworthy and 
jealous, she felt ashamed of her meanness, when 
the other two were thinking, not of them- 
selves at all, but of the boy whom all three 
loved. They came with me, and I showed 
them all the treasures of the bygone time, of 
which thev wanted to know so much. There 
w^ere the photographs of the two boys when 
they were fourteen. ' Oh, look ! ' said Isabel, 
at Allen's great eager eyes ' — and when they 
were eighteen and when they were twenty-one, 
just before they went away. There were Allen's 
first verses — I gave some to Gertrude. There 
were Will's drawings; there were the books 
we used to read in, the Lamartine and Chateau- 
briand, the Montaigne, the old Plutarch, in 
Amyot's French, Beranger, one or two of Victor 
Hugo's novels, Moliere, and Eacine, Boileau, 
and our English Milton, Shakespeare, and Pope. 

E 2 
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There was Allen's own copy of Keats, which he 
gave me when he went away, because he loved 
it so much. Then there were the presents which 
Will had sent me from China, and the draw- 
ings of the people and the places which he 
made for me, and his letters. I showed them 
all the things belonging to the boys, kept 
with the shabby old furniture of the dear old 
room. 

' When the summer comes,' I said, * I will 
show you the Forest. Come with Allen. We 
will walk where we used to play together under 
the trees and among the hawthorns. I have 
no heart to go there by myself.' 

' My dear,' said Gertrude, ' it is a truly 
beautiful thing for a girl to have the love of 
two such men. I say so who never had the 
love of one.' 

Her eyes glistened. One could not choose 
but kiss her. 

' It is an idyl,' she said. ' It is Uke Paul 
and Virginia, but Virginia remains behind/ 
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* And it is Paul who goes away into a far 
country/ said Isabel ; and afterwards I won- 
dered if she quite knew what her words might 
mean. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OLINTHUS. 

I SUPPOSE that it must have been early in 
this year that Mr. Massey and Mr. Skantle- 
bury yielded to temptation, and went up to 
town to make money in the easy way which 
Olinthus had adopted. Mr. CoUiber had been 
gone nearly two years ; he began to go regu- 
larly to London about the time when Olinthus 
had entered upon his career of greatness. First 
he went in the morning and returned at night ; 
then he went on Monday morning and returned 
on Friday evening. The little party which 
met daily on the Green was then reduced to 
three. Now Sir Charles alone was left. My 
father, for his part, seldom joined a parliament 
which talked of things whereof he was pro- 
foundly ignorant. 
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One morning in March I was crossing the 
Green and passed Sir Charles, who looked 
so lonely that I stopped to talk with him. 
Where, I asked him, were his friends ? 

*They are gone to town,' he replied 
gloomily. *They are gone to make their 
fortunes. — Ho ! ' 

I begged him to explain. 

* Colhber,' he said, * has left us a long time. 
I don't know where he is, and Massey tells me 
that he isn't seen about the City. But he is 
doing something, Colliber is. He is pulling 
strings in a corner, I expect, and raking in the 
money. I knew he would go back to it. Men 
like him can't keep away. Then, you see, 
none of us except Massey, who doesn't care, 
like to be seen much in the City ; so that 
Colliber keeps in the background. There are 
always, my dear young lady, disagreeable 
people in the world who won't take the right 
view of — of the pluck and enterprise which led 
to their losing money. I was myself, you 
know, so full of enterprise that I lost an 
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immense sum of money — other people's money 
it was chiefly/ 

* Yes, Sir Charles.' I was afraid he would 
go on to dilate on the glory of his failure. 

* So,' he went on, ' none of us can very well 
walk about the City. Now Colhber's case is 
worse than mine, because he, too, let in so many 
— I mean lost so much more money. He is 
pulling the strings — I know he is pulling the 
strings somewhere. He is up to devilry. 
There was always something unnatural in a 
man who failed for so much and took so Uttle 
pride in it. But as for Massey and Skantle- 
bury, especially Skantlebury, I must say ' 

Nothing in the language means more than 
this little phrase, ' I must say,' unless, perhaps, 
it is the corresponding expression, ' I do think.' 
It is, in itself, an interjection, meaning quantities 
of things. 

' What have they done, then ? ' 

* They have gone off, my dear young lady, 
actually gone off, at their time of life, to 
speculate in Stocks. Massey has got nothing 
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at all to lose, because what little there is was 
settled on his wife. Skantlebury has got about 
twelve thousand pounds. He says that when 
he has doubled it he will rest content. Ho, 
ho ! And they've gone — being as ignorant as 
mice about the ways of Capel Court — they've 
gone in a mean and sneakin' manner to young 
Gallaway.' 

' Gone to Olintluis ? ' 

' They've gone to young Gallaway. There's 
a man for you I For that matter, Claire, I hope 
he is for you. Bless you, my dear I I know 
all about the three lovers. Will Massey is the 
best set up, but he is in China. Young 
Engledew may be clever with books, but he 
is only a literary scrub after all; and his 
stories, which I have tried to read, are, I must 
say, desperately low. Whereas, with Olinthus 
Gallaway, you will be a happy woman if money 
can make you happy. And a good-looking 
young fellow, too, though a little coarse in the 
gills, from too much champagne. You will 
cure him of that, my dear, and any other 
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faults he may now possess. He has champagne 
for lunch and champagne for dinner ; and on 
Sundays, I am told, he does not go to church, 
which is wrong, but has champagne for 
breakfast. Well, youth must sow wild oats; 
and he makes a splendid income ; and no one, 
not even Colliber in his best days, ever had 
such a head for finance. With him, my dear, 
you will be happy.' 

' Thank you. Sir Charles. And about Mr. 
Massey ? ' 

* What Massev has done is this. He talked 
it over with Skantlebury, and they made up a 
little plot together. First one was to call on 
young Gallaway, and then the other. They 
would communicate to each other their infor- 
mation, and so double their gains. I didn't 
think Skantlebury had it in him. Well, they 
went up. First Massey went. Gallaway told 
him he had five minutes and no more, pulled 
out his watch and kept looking at it. Massey 
said that he was come as an old friend to ask a 
favour. '' I never grant favours," said Gallaway 
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" To me you will/' said Massey. " Why, I've 
known you since you were a boy. Come, 
Olinthus — I still say Olinthus for old times' 
sake, you know, but one ought to say Mr. 
Gallaway, or Lord GtiUaway, or Duke Gallaway 
— ^hang it! to such a fellow as you. You 
know Massey's manner. If he'd got a hundred 
thousand to his name he couldn't be more so. 
Well, he bluffed young Gallaway out of a 
straight tip. He did, indeed. Gallaway just 
turned red — I don't know why — and whis- 
pered, " Will you promise not to tell Mr. 
Colliber? Sell Egyptians."' 

' And did Mr. Massey sell Egyptians ? ' 
*He did. He told Skantlebury ; they 
both sold Egyptians. And Egyptians turned 
up trumps. Very well then. It is Skantle- 
bury's turn next. He goes humble — ^you 
know his way — and asked the favour, if so 
small a man as himself may ask a favour of Mr. 
Gallaway, who has always been as generous as 
he is brilliant. And it would be the making 
of him, it would. And so on. Well, he gets 
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his favour, too. Oddly, too, on the same pro- 
mise not to tell Colliber. Why shouldn't he 
tell Colliber? Professional jealousy, I say. 
Colliber was in the same line, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, but not a patch on Gallaway.' 

* Did Skantlebury, too, sell Egyptians ? ' 

* I don't know what he bought or sold. 
But he told Massey, and they both made 
money. Massey made quite a sum, but 
Skantlebury is cautious. Massey talks of re- 
viving his projects ; uothing short of millions 
will satisfy him. Well, we shall see ; mean- 
time, my dear, it is very hard on me, in my 
old age, to lose all my companions — first the 
boys, though we saw little of them. Yet it was 
pleasant to watch them going off to town every 
morning — their future all before them — what 
was it to be ? The City is a wonderful place : 
there's a fortune for everybody who will work, 
and a splendid failure in store for the most 
lucky. Dear me I and then Colliber went. 
Colliber is short in his temper, and he's got a 
sharp tongue, but we missed him very much. 
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He never seemed to understand his own 
greatness ; he wasn't proud of his failure. I 
think he would rather not have failed at all. 
But CoUiber was full of information. Well, 
he must needs go to the City — he knows why/ 
the garnilous old man went on talking. ' Then 
Massey and Skantlebury went. Massey is a 
conceited sort of a man, but he failed well ; and 
he has ideas, though he is wanting in the 
respect due to rank and position. Skantlebury 
is a great loss to me ; a most obliging creature, 
and deferential to his betters. I miss Skantle- 
bury greatly.' 

* Do they go every day to London?' 
'Every day. They can't keep away. 
When men go off in that line they must 
always be in the City. I knew a man once, 
a clergyman he was, who used to speculate 
on the changes every hour, and stood at the 
window to see that his broker ran. Walk- 
ing was too slow for him. Massey and 
Si^antlebury go every day too ; they sit and 
watch ; they sneak one after the other to 
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young Gallaway, and sometimes he swears at 
them, and sometimes he whispers a word. 
It is a gambling game, and it will end badly 
It is tossing for sovereigns. It is a game which 
a respectable man like Skantlebury, who knows 
what saving means, ought not to take up. 
A bad business, my dear, a bad business.' 

I saw Ohnthus very seldom. He came, 
however, one Saturday afternoon early in the 
spring of that year. He had only come to 
see me, he said ; his mother and the girls 
could wait. I observed that he was looking 
ill at ease ; his cheeks were flabby and pale ; 
his eyes were red ; his face was gloomy. I 
asked him what was the matter. 

' Nothing that you can do any good for,' 
he replied roughly, but not rudely. 

I asked no more, and he went on sucking 
the knob of his stick moodily. 

'I did think, Claire,' he presently re- 
marked, ' that I should have some sympatliy 
from you at least. You see I am down in 
the mouth, and yet you don't even ask me why.' 
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'I did ask you, but you refused to tell 
me.' 

' I carit tell you, Claire,' he groaned. 
' That is what makes me low. If I could tell 
you — if I could tell anybody — I should be 
better. But I can't. . I can only wait till I 
am in my own rooms, and then swear at him.' 

* If you Avant to tell me about it in order to 
swear at him — ^whoever he may be — I would 
rather you did not tell me anything.' 

' I can't tell you anything,' he repeated. 

* I'm like a man in a prison. Ah ! you think 
it is all skittles, I suppose. Much you know ! 
Look here, Claire,' he said with a sudden burst, 

* I lead the life of a dog, I do, and daren't bite, 

because if I did ' Here he stopped 

suddenly, and turned ghastly pale. We were 
standing in the garden, and just then Mr. 
Colliber passed slowly by. He looked round, 
raised his hat to me, and nodded to Olinthus. 

' What is the matter, Olinthus ? ' I asked, 
for he was quite white, and trembling. I 
|;hought he would faint. 
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' Nothing/ he replied, * nothing at all. Do 
you tliink/ he whispered, * do you think, Claire, 
that he heard me when I said — ^when I said — 
that I led the life of a dog ? ' 

* Mr. ColUber ? No, I should think not.' 

' ' I don't want him to hear such words as 
these. He might — he might — ^put some wrong 
construction on them, you know. In the City 
credit is everything —yes, everything.' 

' Your great fortune does not seem to bring 
you happiness,' I said. 

* No, not yet ; but it will. I say to myself 
that when you consent ' 

' Ollnthus ! ' 

' Well, then, if you consent — ^you know — I 
can then tell you everything, and it will be 
easier to bear. It's the dreadful loneliness of 
the thing that preys upon me. Other men 
can talk to each other ; I've got to shut up as 
tight as wax. Other men can drink and be 
jolly ; I've got to keep sober, except in my 
own chambers and by myself. Oh ! its dread- 
ful. But the money]^comes in — yes, the money 
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keeps coining iu. Perhaps some day there will 
be the enjoyment of it.' 

' And how is the Countess ? ' I asked. 

' There again. Oh, Claire ! IVe been most 
cruelly deceived by the Countess. I thought 
she wanted my society ; she only wanted my 
tips after all. I gave her one or two, and she 
plunged and made a little pile ; and then she 
went on without me, and lost it all. Then she 
came to me again, and asked for more, but I 
couldn't give her any more. I dared not. It 
was as much as my berth — I mean — well — I 
couldn't — that's flat — and I told her so. And 
then she went on her knees — she did indeed. 
I never thought to have a Countess on her 
knees to me. But I couldn't do it ; I'd been 
warned not to; and I refused. When she 
found that crying did no good, she sprang up 
in a rage — ^you never saw a real Countess in a 
rage ; Claire, it's truly awful — she boxed my 
ears, she did indeed — who would have thought 
I should hve to have my ears boxed by a 
Countess ? — and called me a contemptible City 
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cad — but of course her ladyship could say what 
she liked, and words don't break bones — and 
said her brother-in-law, the Honourable James, 
should come to the office with a horsewhip and 
cowhide me ; and then she flung out of the 
office, and left word among the clerks that they 
had better not go away early, because a gentle- 
man was coming wuth a cowhide for the con- 
temptible cad within — meaning me. They 
grinned — the clerks. Hang 'em ! I pay them 
their salaries, and don't order them about half 
so much as I am — never mind — and yet they 
grinned. I wish I had given them all the sack 
there and then.' 

* And has the Honourable James called ? ' 
' No ; I sent him a letter. You see, Claire, 
when a Countess boxes your ears you can only 
grin and bear it. But as for her brother, 
whether he is an Honourable or not, if he 
comes with a horsewhip you can meet him with 
another. So I wrote to him and tossed the 
letter into the basket open for the clerks to 
read it. I told him first that he owed me 
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seventy-five pounds, and I should be obliged by 
a cheque at once. Next, I was informed by 
his sister-in-law, the Countess, that he was 
going to cowhide me. I was going to lay in a 
guttapercha cane and a bludgeon, and was 
ready to accommodate him with either. He 
didn't call, and he hasn't sent that cheque.' 

' It seems to me, then, that you have got 
rid of a very bad set of people.' 

' And to think of the money they've won 
of me. Night after night it was baccarat, 
euchre, nap, ecarte, poker, through the pack 
for sovereigns — every kind of game. I knew 
her ladyship was a gambler, well enough. But 
then ' — he sighed heavily — ' she could be very 
charming to a fellow, Claire. She was the only 
woman who ever made me feel that I could 
forget you. She had a way of pleasing a man 
and looking at him . Ah I those eyes of hers ! ' 
He sighed heavily. ' Then there are those two 
old idiots, Massey and Skantlebury. They keep 
coming to me. Sometimes I send them away. 
But if one goes the other comes. As for 

f2 
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Massey, he won't go. He sits down and 
crosses his legs and says he will wait as long as 
I like. But he won't go. They'll get me into 
an awful row one of these days. Why, if he 
should meet them this afternoon — any day — 
and they should tell him.' 

Always this mysterious person in the back- 
ground, of whom he was so much afraid. 
However, he said it had cheered him to let me 
know how miserable he was, and he presently 
went away. One thought of the copy-book 
moral maxims, and reflected that riches will 
not always make a man happy. 
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CHATTEE IV. 
FOE Allen's sake. 

When Gertrude — you must now let me speak 
of her by her Christian name — asked me, a 
few days later, to pay her a visit, I took it as 
another act of kindness to Allen, and accepted 
with the anticipation of going into a world 
quite new to me. If, however, it had been 
intended to confer a kindness on myself rather 
than on Allen, I could not have met with a 
more cordial welcome. 

' Above all, my dear,' said Gertrude, ' call 
me by my Christian name. Let me still feel 
young — among the young; and recall my 
youth among the old. Nothing helps so much 
as to retain your Christian name. And now, 
my dear, how shall we amuse you ?' 
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'We can get a box for any theatre you 
would like to see/ said Isabel, ' or tickets for 
any concert; and there are a few galleries 
open, and there are always the streets if the 
weather is fine.' 

' I like the streets best,' I said. ' But, 
indeed, I do not want amusement. Let me 
watch your kind of life and learn why Allen 
loves it so much.' 

It was easy to understand that, at any rate. 
After such a youth as the poor boy had passed, 
which made him loathe the name of money, 
he would love any kind of life which seemed 
free from the desire of making money or the 
fear of losing it, or the irksomeness of not 
having enough. The very last topic of con- 
versation with Gertrude would be that of 
money. And then Gertrude's was a life spent 
among books and the talk was about books : 
and it was a life with many sides and sympa- 
thies, and keen for culture of many kinds. In 
this house Allen met with the appreciation and 
encouragement which I could not give him, 
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because I never understood that worship of 
form and expression which to some makes a 
poem beautiful and dehghtful though it con- 
tains not a single new thought or a happy idea. 

The first evening was Gertrude's evening 
at home. The rooms were very full, and most 
of the guests were men and women of some 
distinction, however small. It was exactly 
what Allen told me ; all of them could do 
something ; in the talk and instruction and 
discussions of the day they all took some part. 
What a difference — oh! what a great gulf 
between the world of Art and Letters, with its 
cleverness and brightness and apparent sinking 
of selfish interest, and the world of the City. 

' Allen,' I whispered, ' can you picture to 
yourself Sir Charles set down in this drawing- 
room ? ' 

' And his consternation when no one recog- 
nised the greatness of his colossal failure? 
Think of the universal stare ! Tell me, Claire, 
do you like it ? ' 

' It interests me very much. It seems so 
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bright and clever. Oh ! Allen, this is indeed 
better for you than the City.' 

He answered with his quick bright smile. 

They all seemed to know each other and 
talked freely, and they all knew what was 
going on jmd what everybody was doing. 
Some of the ladies were dressed in aesthetic 
extravagances — I thank heaven, sometimes, that 
I am half a Parisienne — but many were dressed 
quite poorly, because, as I learned afterwards, 
the following of Art in its various branches is 
not always lucrative, and many of Gertrude's 
friends have to continue in poverty all their 
lives. As for the men, they were mostly 
middle-aged or old men who had done their 
work and made their mark. If you listened to 
them you would hear them talking of Lady 
Blessington and Disraeli and the Count D'Orsay 
and Lord Palmerston, when he was still a 
gay young fellow of sixty, and Taglioni 
and Madame Celeste and other people who 
flourished in the theatres and the forties. I 
think it is delightful to get old people who can 
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talk and who have played a part in the things 
we read about, especially in the impossible 
time, the time just before one was born. When 
we were in France we went to see a certain 
Marquis of the ancient time, who had been a 
page in Napoleon's court. I expected to find 
a man who would remind me of Beranger. I 
found an old old gentleman sitting beside a 
stream fishing for gudgeon, and he could 
remember nothing at all. As for young men, 
the promise of the future was represented only 
by Allen and one or two others. 

All the girls, for their part, seemed ready 
to contribute something to make the evening 
pleasant. I suppose there were some among 
them who only had the ordinary accomplish- 
ments, but those who performed for us exhi- 
bited a skill which was very far indeed bej^ond 
the amateur displays which one heard at my 
evenings, where some of us, including myself, 
could play prettily. For instance, there was 
one young lady of eighteen who played the 
viohn in a duet with her sister. What would 
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they think in the village of a girl playing the 
violin ? It would be considered ' unladylike/ 
Yet she played very beautifully, and looked as 
graceful as the Muse of Music. And another 
played the zither (which I at once resolved to 
learn), while two more sang a Tyrolean song. 
And another played a brilliant piece on the 
piano, and another sang a most difficult song, 
with a sweet voice and highly trained. What- 
ever they did was done well. At my evenings 
everything was done only tolerably. It was as 
if they had resolved on the mastery of the art, 
not the mere acquisition of an accomplishment. 
The violinist, for instance, presently told me, 
that it was her one occupation and the work of 
her life, so far, to play the violin well. There 
was a portfolio of drawings — ^finished, beautiful 
drawings — ^lying on the table. They were the 
fruits of a journey made by a young lady 
present. This, too, was the chosen work of her 
life. I am quite sure that there used to be, 
and still remains in some circles, a kind of 
prejudice that to do a thing weU is below the 
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dignity of a ' lady/ and savours of the ' pro- 
fessional/ But here, those who were not 
professional wished to be ; and I am quite sure 
that the lady who played the violin, the lady 
who painted the Avater-colour sketches, and 
the lady who sang, would have liked nothing 
better than a public exhibition. Why not? 
* Art should belong to all,' said Gertrude ; ' it is 
treason to your genius to keep things hidden/ 

It pleased me to observe how everybody 
knew and seemed to like Allen, and how my 
dear, shy, sensitive boy had developed into a 
young man who bore himself with confidence 
if not with assurance, and could hold his own 
with any, and was accepted as a man who was 
sure to rise. 

'I am going to recite presently,' Isabel 
whispered to me. *I always do, you know. 
It is my one poor talent. I cannot sing, nor 
can I write, nor paint; but I can recite. I 
have taken one of Allen's poems, which I 
hope will please you. But first I want you 
to sing.' 
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* Indeed/ I replied, * I would rather not/ 

* Allen tells me you have got the sweetest 
voi(;e in the world and the most beautiful 
collection of French songs. Do sing one for 
us, only one/ 

Perhaps the sweetness and novelty of the 
old French melody would make the people 
forget the want of training in th« singer. I 
sung then, to my own accompaniment, because 
I could not stand up before everybody with 
tlic music in my liand, first one and then 
anotlicr of my French songs. One of them 
wa.s net to an air taken by Clement Marot, 
when he translated the Psalms. I have heard 
it sung ill the Protestant Temple at La Eochelle; 
it is a strange, unexpected air, with a sad 
yearning in it, wliich suggests thoughts and 
brings toais to your eyes. Will always loved 
it, and Allen used to walk about the room 
wlien I sang it, silent, dreaming, his eyes far 
off. I sang it to-night to ])lease him. Happily, 
it i)leased everybody. 

* Claire,' said Allen, * your voice was 
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never sweeter, and you never sang that song 
better.' 

Amid the talk of the room I heard a voice, 
it was Gertrude's, saying — ' and for once, 
believe me, nothing to do with literature or art 
at all. Yes ; she is, indeed, very beautiful and 
sweet.' 

Was she talking about me ? Well : it is 
very pleasant to think that people call one 
beautiful and sweet. Yet it was all for Allen's 
sake. 

Then Isabel stood up to recite. Surely 
the power of acting is a most wonderful gift. 
Isabel could act so well that we forgot a lovely 
and graceful girl was standing before us — at 
least, I did. I thought only of the words she 
uttered and the characters she assumed. As 
she stood before us, her slight figure swayed 
gently as if in rhythm with the verse ; her 
hands were sometimes clasped and still, but 
sometimes lifted with quick, sharp gestiu*e ; 
her clear hazel eyes gazed through us and 
beyond us, as if she was, indeed, inspired, and 
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saw nothing but the scenes of which she spoke, 
heard nothing but the words of the poem. She 
endowed the verse with an intensity of mean- 
ing, a fulness of purpose, a directness which I, 
who thought I knew all Allen's poetry so well, 
had never even suspected or felt. 

When she finished there was again a 
murmur of applause, and the talk began 
again. And again I heard a voice — this time 
not Gertrude's, but the voice of a girl sitting 
beside me. 

' Whose poem is it ? Whose should it be ? 
Of whom does Isabel think all day except of 
him ? ' 

Yes. I had seen it already: in her eyes 
when they rested upon him ; in her voice 
when she spoke to him ; in the brightening of 
her colour when he approached her ; in the 
jealous inquiring glance when she looked at 
him ; in the very attentions which she lavished 
upon me, who had robbed her, she thought, of 
Allen's heart. Poor Isabel ! Yet, who could 
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live with Allen so much and not love him? 
Of course she loved him. 

Sometimes I think, considering how many 
men have to wait till they are far on in their 
thirties before they marry, whether the women 
who were young with them, and must have 
loved them, ever forget them. Could I, for 
instance, ever forget Will and Allen, even if 
the time had gone by and they could not offer 
to marry me, and I had accepted — if that were 
possible — another man ? I think there must 
always, where there is a man who marries at 
thirty or later, be some woman — perhaps more 
than one — ^who loved him in his youth, when 
as yet he had all the world before him, and 
was unformed, and will never forget him as he 
was then — yoimg, ardent, full of hfe and 
laughter and belief in the world, and love and 
hope. I shall always remember Allen as he 
was in those days : and so will Isabel. 

* You know those verses, my dear ? ' asked 
Gertrude. 
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' I thought I knew them well/ I said, ' but 
now I see very clearly that I did not know 
them at all.' 

' There is no test,' she said, ' of good work 
so certain as the test of reading aloud or re- 
citing. Always read your verses aloud, my 
dear. But I forget. You do not write. Oh ! 
what a pity ! I should like everybody whom 
I know to write. Let me tell Isabel what you 
have said.' 

' It is quite true,' said Allen, who had 
joined us. ' Isabel has given the words 
stronger life and more reality than I could put 
into them. She knows that I can never thank 
her enough.' 

Isabel smiled, and said that she was giad to 
interpret Allen's verses for me. 

Then Gertrude, between the talk around 
her, began to speak of Allen. 

' He is sure to succeed,' she said. ' He will 
become famous, if you care for fame, but of 
course you do.' 
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* Yes,' I replied ; ' I suppose every woman 
must desire honour for her friends.' 

* And he will do good work, lasting work. 
Is not that better still ? My dear, tell me, do 
you think we have improved Allen for you ? ' 

This assumption that it was all for me — the 
fame, and the good work, and the change in 
Allen — ^vexed me. Why should it be assumed 
that one does not like to finish the ques- 
tion even in thought. 

* You must not say for me,' I whispered 
low. * And besides, if it were for me, would it 
not be too much ? What could I give him in 
return for so much ? ' 

' You will give him what you have always 
given him — sympathy and encouragement, and 
— and love, my dear. He will want no more. 
Besides, you give him your beauty. Do not 
imdervalue woman's most precious gift.' 

' Gertrude, look at Allen, now.' Allen and 
Isabel were talking together earnestly. * Can 
I — tell me — can I give him more than Isabel 
pan give him ? Can I give him half so much ? 

VOL. in. G 
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Her beauty is better than mine, and she knows 
— what I ,do not — ^what he wants.' 

' My dear, my dear,' she laid her hand in 
mine ; ' do not say such things. You must not 
say them. Indeed you must not; do not 
think them, even. We have always thought 
of Allen as yom* own. Isabel can have no 
such thought, believe me.' 

' Yet, if I were to put such a thought into 
her head ' 

' And Allen has no such thought.' 

' Perhaps not ; yet.' 

Gertrude's face was troubled. She looked 
again at Isabel. No thought as yet. Her 
sweet face calm and untroubled. 

^ Tell me, my dear,' she said ; ' is — the 
other — ^Will — is he, too, clever ? ' 

' Not clever, as j^ou count cleverness. But 
others would call him full of cleverness. He is 
not a man of books but of active work.' 

Then we were interrupted, because Allen 
brought his friend Lawrence to me, and our 
talk for that evening was stopped. Nor did 
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Gertrude speak about it to me again for some 
time. 

I found Mr. Lawrence Ouvry a very plea- 
sant fellow, and quite as Allen had described 
him. He could not possibly be so wise as he 
looked, and beneath his thoughtful brow there 
dwelt a pair of eyes which seemed perpetually 
twinkhng. He, too, began to talk about 
Allen, and seemed to regard him as already 
belonging to me. But one could not very well 
explain to a young man the exact situation. 
No one, among them all, I believe, conceived it 
possible that a mere country girl could refuse a 
man who had achieved literary distinction. 

' We have done what we could for the 
illustrious poet and Maker,' said Lawrence. 
*We have dragged him out of his soUtude 
and made him go into the world. It was a 
recluse you sent to us. Miss PhiHpon, the hermit 
of Hainault. Have you preserved the original 
hermitage ? ' 

' All Allen's friends ought to be very grate- 
ful to you, Mr. Ouvry.' 

G 2 
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' Well ; it is not every day that we get such 
a chance as a man with the real ring. Any- 
body can write; that is nothing — the current 
hterature of the next generation will, I am 
quite certan, be written by the Board School 
boy — but only a few can write as Engledew 
writes.' 

^You write, too, he tells me. Scientific 
papers — and — and ' 

Here I laughed, because his eyes began to 
twinkle. 

* You mean to say,' he whispered, * that he 
has betrayed me ? ' 

* YeSc He has told me all. I know your 
secret. But I will not reveal it.' 

' The malady is hereditary,' he said. ' Sons 
take after their mothers. My mother wrote 
novels. That is the reason why I write — 
scientific papers.' 

Then he began to tell me how he met Allen 
at a restaurant and how he began to talk with 
him, and how — ^well, I knew it all, but it was 
pleasant to be told it over again 
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It seemed as if a great many people wanted 
to be introduced to me that evening. Could 
they all know that I was such an old friend of 
Allen ? That was impossible. 

* My dear,' said Gertrude to me next day, 

* do you think that the heaux yeux had some- 
thing to do with it ? As if the men — selfish 
creatures — were thinking about Allen ! ' 

Somehow it had not occurred to me that 
men of letters and art should bestow a thought 
upon the face of a strange girl. 

'It is strange, is it not?' said Gertrude. 

* But men are wonderful, my dear. At every 
age, every man is ready to leave the most im- 
portant things, put by the most wonderful 
work, in order to talk with a pretty girl. And 
the more nonsense they find to talk, the better 
they like it. The only chance for them is to 
lock themselves up in a study.' And then she 
began to say kind things about my face and 
figure, I suppose, to console me for not being 
an artist. 

The next day we went to some studios and 
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saw unfinished pictures on the easels. As for 
the pictures one can say nothing. They are 
finished by this time and have been exhibited 
and bought, and are scattered over the whole 
world. The studios were channing, hung 
about with tapestry, bits of armour, trophies, 
weapons, brass things, old glass, mirrors, and 
all kinds of wonderful things. There were 
costumes lying about, and the artists seemed 
not at all disinchned to stop work and talk a 
little. As for the talk it was all about their 
work and their friends — artists seem to care for 
nothing else. One of them made a sketch of 
my head and face for me, and said it should be 
used for Helen of Troy — men talk nonsense, 
yet one likes these extravagancies. And always, 
everywhere, the same respect and deference 
shown to Gertrude, and the same camaraderie 
with Allen and Isabel. 

One evening we went to the theatre and 
Lawrence Ouvry gave a little supper in his 
rooms after the performance. A young actor 
was one of the guests — ^we had seen him 
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playing in the first piece. He had the most 
delightful manners, and kept us amused while 
he made me understand for the first time how 
his profession, like every other, wants hard 
work and constant study, and is a very serious 
profession indeed. 

It has got nothing whatever to do with the 
story — except that Lawrence Ouvry had been 
so extraordinarily good to Allen that one likes 
to talk about him — but I cannot forbear to 
mention with what respect he was spoken of 
by his cousia as a man who had departed from 
the traditions of his family and gone off in 
quite another direction, as a cold, hard man of 
science who had no sympathy with Art. 

* My dear,' said Gertrude, ' in all the prac- 
tical concerns of life, and in every question 
connected with science, the calm judgment of 
that balanced mind is invaluable to us all — we 
greatly depend upon Lawrence. Yet it is a 
most surprising thing that a scientific man 
should come from among us. I suppose that 
he has by this time made a great name in 
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science. Have you heard, Isabel, of anything 
that he has done ? ' 

* Lawrence told me,' she replied, * about a 
year ago, that he was thinking of a paper 
on the Validation of the Higher Kinetics — 
I remember the title because I made him 
write it down. But I have heard no more of 
it.' 

I stayed with them for three or four days. 
Allen came every day, and of one thing I 
became daily more certain. What that was I 
will tell you presently. We talked on two 
subjects only. When Allen was with us we 
talked of literature, and of men and women of 
letters. When he was not with us, we talked 
of him. 

I found, as I already suspected, that Allen's 
views on the subject of his profession were 
greatly modified. He thought more highly of 
his art and less highly of its followers. But to 
him, as to his friends, there were no interests 
worth consideration except those of literature. 
It was a new world to me, and it seemed as 
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if, art being only one form of work, too much 
importance was given to one kind of work. 
But it was a congenial atmosphere for Allen ; 
though it developed in him a spirit of separa- 
tion which might do harm to his work. The 
world for such a man exists in order to supply 
him with materials. Men and women do all 
kinds of things ; they live, love, work, quarrel, 
fight, hope, suffer, die — without any regard it 
is true to artistic grouping, yet in order to pro- 
vide subjects and models for the painter. It 
was pleasant to hear this old lady, so kind of 
heart, speak of people as if they were all lay 
figures and puppets for the artist. 

Allen must never give up his acquaintance 
with the people ; he must always go about 
among them and learn their manner of life. 
* Eemember that, my dear ' — always as if the 
future of Allen lay in my hands — ' mankind 
affords an inexhaustible study ; you can find a 
picturesque bit of hfe in every street. I have 
always lamented that women cannot get about 
like men; if we had greater freedom in this 
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respect we should show greater breadth of 
treatment and more firmness of handling. K I 
were young I would go as nurse to the London 
Hospital for six months. Oh I what chances a 
nurse must have ! Yet, my dear, I do not 
remember hearing of any nurse becoming a 
novehst. To be sure the profession of nursing 
is only thirty years old.' 

' Do you not think the life' a pleasant one, 
Claire ^ ' Allen asked. 

' It is very pleasant, Allen. And it suits 
you as no other hfe would. And you really 
think that your position is assured ? ' 

' That I cannot say, but I hope so. What 
other hope have I ? What other hope can I 
have ? I am afraid to go on with the tales. 
Isabel wants me to undertake a three volume 
novel ; but I doubt my strength, — ^yet — ^to 
write a good novel. And then, then — the 
Play.' 

'Oh! The Play!' 

' Gertrude does not know of it yet. We 
shall show it to her, when it is finiahed.' 
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*You have arranged it with Isabel, I 
suppose/ 

'Yes. Isabel knows all my plans — Isabel 
und you, Claire. Tell me if you like her.' 

* She is a httle reserved with me. But yet 
I like her. She is clever, is she not ? ' 

* Yes ; she is very clever.' 

' And I am sure she is sympathetic' 

* Yes ; she has been a great help to me, 
Claire ; I cannot tell you what I owe to these 
two ladies.' 

' Shall I tell you, Allen, how to repay their 
kindness ? ' 

' That is impossible.' 

* No ; it is very possible. And I will 
show you the way, Allen, but not this morn- 
ing.' 

I thought continually of Isabel and her 
secret ; which she hardly knew herself. Allen 
filled so large a part of her thoughts and yet 
she did not know — ^I am sure she did not 
know — how much she thought about him. 
And if she considered me with ciuriosity and a 
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little jealousy, it was only because she felt as if 
no one could be good enough for Allen. 

' My dear/ said Gertrude, ' we grudge you 
our poet : not because you will not make him 
happy, but because a grande passion disturbs 
and hinders the current of his work. Allen 
has not yet caught that mysterious faculty 
which brings a man the best success — the love 
of the world. It is better, far better than 
success in a literary circle. We hope it for 
him. I am sure he will get it — some day. 
Strange quality ! Many of the greatest artists 
have never arrived at it. What can we call 
it? I think it is touch.' 

Then she began to talk about a poet's 
wife. 

' She must,' said Gertrude, ' be content to 
become his shadow. She must remember that 
every help she gives her husband is sympathy 
and apprehension. She must receive his first 

thoughts.' 

' His first thoughts,' Isabel repeated. 
* They are the best and most beautiful.' 
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^Yes/ Gertrude went on very seriously, 
* the most beautiful because they are the first 
fresh conceptions, the very inspiration. His 
wife has, therefore, her reward, if she wants 
any. It ought to be reward enough to see the 
work growing with the fame and honour, 
and to know that he will live long after her life 
is gone. My dear ! It is a great thing : it is 
the greatest thing for a woman. It is better 
than to be a poet one's self, because in all 
woman's work in any art, there is none which 
touches the highest point And there never 
wm be/ 

On the last morning of my stay, Isabel 
spoke more freely to me. Of course she 
began on Allen. 

' I am glad,' she said, * that you think 
him improved. We see him so often that 
we are not conscious of the change which you 
find in him.' 

I said what I thought best to say about her 
own share in the work of improvement, and she 
blushed very prettily as she hastened to explain 
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that Allen was like a brother, or a son of the 
house. * And oh ! ' she said, ' I have wanted 
to say it ever since you came ; but I dared not, 
until now.' 

* What is it, Isabel?' 

' I understand now why Allen loves you/ 

' Are you quite sure that he does ? ' 

' Of course he does. And I am glad, too, 
that you are rich, because now he will not have 
to trouble his mind about money.' 

'But, Isabel — do you not know? Has he 
not told you all the story? ' 

' A gambler in stocks and shares : and a 
merchant in China: — and Allen,' she replied, 
with a little laugh of contempt at the contrast. 

'Does Allen ever talk to you about the 
merchant in China? Ask him, Isabel, to tell 
you about Will.' 
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CHAPTER V. 
FROM WILL. 

And now the days lengthened apace ; the first 
spring flowers were over, the primrose hngered 
yet in shady hedges, but the crocus and the 
daffodil were gone : the spring was ready to 
come upon us as soon as the east winds should 
cease to blow ; already the lilac was in leaf 
and the blackthorn in flower, and the hawthorn 
ready to follow, and the great buds of the horse- 
chestnut were swelling. It was April, the month 
of which we expect so much and get so little. 
It wanted only two montlis more to the day 
when I should be asked to make my choice. 
Later in the month I received a letter from 
Will. He was coming home. * I have asked 
and obtained a furlough. Another man has 
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been sent out who will carry on my work while 
I am at home. There are many other reasons 
besides the chief one which fills my heart day 
and night, and has filled it for three years/ This 
was the only time that he had ever alluded to 
his ' chief reason/ Poor boy ! His heart was 
filled with the thought of a simple girl. How 
can men so think of girls, when they have all 
the splendid work of the world before them ? 
I thought when he went away to China that he 
would carry with him a kind memory of his old 
friend and playfellow, but not that he would 
always think of her. What a strong and con- 
stant heart ! ' There are many other reasons,' 
said the letter. 'First, I hear privately from 
one of the junior partners that I may be more 
useful to the House at home, and that my work 
here has been appreciated. Next, I want to 
know what my father means. He writes that 
he is now on the eve of repairing his fortunes ; 
that a great future awaits him ; that he shall 
be able to die happy when his time comes, 
because he will leave me a colossal fortune. 
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I know that every one of his schemes was 
going to lead to boundless fortune, and I 
tremble. But my mother's money is held in 
trust. He cannot lose that. My poor father, 
with his imagination and ingenuity, might have 
made an excellent novehst, but in the City he 
was thrown away. Perhaps in a better ordered 
society men who are failures will be treated with 
the pity whicli should attach to those who have 
got into wrong grooves. A grocer who has 
compounded with his creditors, for instance, 
should be examined in order to find out 
whether he should not have been made a 
statesman or a divine, or a cobbler, perhaps; 
and so be instructed in the line for which 
nature intended him. Then everybody would 
be happy. Good-bye, Claire. Good-bye, Claire. 
Good-bye, Claire. It is nearly three years since 
I said that last, with Allen, in the dear old 
Forest. In four weeks more I shall be on 
board the mail. In ten weeks more I shall 
be in England again. Will.' 

I showed the letter to my father, who read 

yoL. III. H 
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it with a serious face. ^Will is a brave and 
gallant lad,' he said. ' He is stronger than the 
artist. Yet Allen has a quick eye and a ready 
brain. And the third? He is very rich. He 
devotes himself to the robbery of the greedy, 
the credulous, and the ignorant. Admirable 
trade I Thus nature, who neglects nothing, finds 
pirates to pillage thieves and fools. Worthy 
Olinthus! Thus he gains the admiration and 
respect of the world. My daughter, will this 
illustrious maker of money join the other two 
in June ? ' 

* I do not know, but I think he will.' 

* He does us infinite honour. Claire, child.' 
My father took my head in his hands and kissed 
me, with soft eyes. * Is it possible that in two 
or three months — only two or three months — 
my daughter will belong to some one else? 
Alas ! why do we have daughters who go away 
when they are loveliest and best, and desert 
their old fathers for their young lovers ? In a 
better world a woman's beauty will last her life, 
so that there shall be no excuse for faUing in 
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love while their fathers are Hving, unless they 
are not only old but also foolish and — and — 
maussades^ and not worthy of a good daughter. 
Then they might go away and rejoice their 
husbands.' 

He was always the kindest and most 
thoughtful of fathers, but in those days it 
seemed as if he anticipated every wish, even 
the slightest, and was continually devising 
some little surprise, some new gift for me. 
It rained gloves ; there were showers of pretty 
trifles ; he went to town and came back loaded 
with books and music ; he would have ruinied 
himself had I not begged him to give me 
nothing more. And I knew that he was 
counting the days left to him of his daughter's 
undivided heart. The jealous, fond father! 
As if there does not always remain as much 
love in a woman's heart as ever was taken out 
of it ! ' With each child,' said once to me a 
poor woman of the village who had twelve, 
' with each child I felt as if there was no more 
love left.' But the love came — yes — the love 

h2 
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came! Love is a fountain which can never 
dry. 

Will was coming home in order to ask that 
question again. Will and Allen would both 
ask that question. Did ever before a girl 
have to choose between two men, both of 
whom she loved alike? But then this girl 
was presently to discover that she did not love 
both these men alike but very differently. 
And how that came about she does not quite 
know, even now, and does not care to question 
herself too minutely. 

In those days, with Will's letter in my 
hand, I used to wander alone in the recesses 
of the Forest, those places known only to 
the boys and myself, and try to take counsel 
of my heart, which would give no advice 
or counsel at all and remained obstinately 
silent. 

Allen wrote to me as usual and told me of 
his work, how the play was advancing and 
would soon be finished, and how he was 
planning that three volume novel, and how he 
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was asked to write for a new magazine. At 
all events, he had the desire of his heart : he 
was successful in the only way in which he 
desired success. Poor Allen 1 one remembered 
his early enthusiasm, his hero worship, his 
first poor, thin attempts, his eagerness to work 
in the way my father pointed out to him, his 
enthusiasm and his early disappointments. He 
was changed, indeed. The eagerness remained 
and the industry, but the old enthusiasms 
which were the golden haze of morning, the 
splendid dreams and illusions of youth, these 
were gone; to the imagination of a boy the 
round world and all that therein is seems so 
much more splendid than they are. He sees 
the type, the perfect model, and thinks that 
each individual example reaches perfection. 
As for me, I remembered also mv father's 
illusions and designs. Allen was to have such 
a teaching as never any poet had before ; he 
was to learn the unknown wants and wishes of 
the People ; he was to lead the People — dream 
of an enthusiast who had never grown beyond 
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the age of barricades. To lead the People ! a 
noble dream, indeed, but not for Allen. Never 
at any time could it be possible for such as 
Allen. 

It was in this month, I think, that in my 
daily walks and wanderings I became aware of 
a strange man. Even in the village, quiet as 
it is, the presence of a stranger does not excite 
imiversal interest ; but this stranger came so 
often, and prowled about so mysteriously, that 
one got to suspect* him of some design. He 
was about fifty-five years of age, rather a short 
man, with broad shoulders and a large grey 
beard; he wore coloured spectacles and a 
broad soft felt hat, rather like a clergyman's 
hat. He always smoked a cigar, and he sat 
about a great deal on stiles and gates looking 
always up and down the road as if he expected 
somebody. He seemed to come every fine^ 
day to the village, but I knew not where he 
came from. 

One day as I passed him he took the cigar 
firom his lips and addressed me. 
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*I beg your pardon, miss. May I ask a 
question ? ' 

I permitted him to put his question. 

' You know, I suppose, the names of most 
all the people who live in this village, now ? ' 

I said that I knew them all, or nearly all. 
He had, I noticed, some touch of the American 
in his voice. 

*Do you, now, happen to know a lady 
named Engledew? She would be a widow, 
and about five-and-forty by this time.' 

^Yes, certainly, I know Mrs. Engledew. 
Do you want to see her ? I can take you to 
her house. It is close by.' 

'I should like to see her house, thank 

you. As for seeing her ' here he stopped 

short. 

' The Mrs. Engledew I mean,' he went on, 
* had a baby, I am told.' 

* She has a son, now grown up.' 

' Yes ; it's four-and-twenty years ago. That 
seems a long time to you, no doubt, because 
you are young. It is a long time, whether to 
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work out or look back upon, for people Who 
have done things. But it isn't a long time 
for people who haven't done anything, and 
are consequently happy. For such it passes 
free and quick. Mrs. Engledew, now, is 
pretty happy, I dare say, being one of that 
sort?' 

* No ; she is not a happy woman. She has 
cause to be very unhappy. If you know her 
you know why.' 

' I don't know her myself. But I am 
asked by one who does to come and make a 
few inquiries on the spot — cautiously, you 
know.' 

* Cautiously ? What is the need of caution ? 
Mrs. Engledew Uves here. You may see her 
any day. What do you mean by caution ? ' 
He avoided the question and made answer by 
another. 

^ Is her son, may I ask, in the Silk Line ? ' 
' No ; he is a man of Letters.' 
The stranger whistled. 

* Then I suppose they must want money. 
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both of them, pretty badly? A man of 
Letters ! ' 

' Neither of them wants any money. Come 
down this lane and I will show you the house.' 

He walked at my side in silence. 

' There/ I said, when we came in sight of 
the cottage where Mrs. Engledew lived, * that 
is her house, and* there you will find her if you 
want to see her.' 

* I don't think I want to see her to-day,' he 
said. 'Not to-day. No. I think I shall just 
look at the house and then go. That will be 
enough for once. Another time I can call. 
When you know where to call there's a great 
deal done already. No hurry about the rest. 
Not any hurry, you know.' 

' There is Mrs. Engledew. You can go and 
speak to her.' 

The widow stood at the door. She was 
going to tidy up her garden, and stood in the 
porch for a few minutes as one stands who is 
irresolute where to begin. The man with me 
began to tremble, and he dropped the stick 
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he was carrying. He really was a most 
mysterious stranger. 

^ There is Mrs. Engledew.' 

* She is thinner than she was, but then she 
is older. Many people get thin as they grow 
older.' 

'She has grown thin from suffering and 
sorrow.' 

' I did not think,' he said, * that she would 
age so much.' 

' If a woman's husband commits suicide on 
the eve of bankruptcy, caused by his partner's 
viUainy, do you think that she is not hkely to 
suffer?' 

' No, no, of course ' — he cleared his throat 
— ' of coiurse she must suffer in such a case. 
No one can blame a woman under these cir- 
cumstances for getting thin. Through a part- 
ner's villainy. That's sad, now, isn't it ? ' 

' You seem to know something about her.' 
I looked at him with increased wonder and 
suspicion. 

' Yes, but she would not know me. It is 
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no use my speaking to her, not a bit of use. 
I am only sent by another man to find out 
about her. Now that I have seen her I think 
I will go.' 

' This is very strange,' I said. 

* You say that she is in no need of money.' 
•^ I believe not.' 

* Nor her son either.' 
' I beheve not.' 

* Is she hard and unforgiving, now ? Does 
she still feel bad — about that business we were 
speaking of — the partner, you know ? ' 

* Do you come from the man Stephens ? ' 
'Maybe I do, maybe not. Does she feel 

bad about it still ? ' 

' What can you think ? ' 

' To be sure, to be sure ; not a doubt of it. 
You would yourself — naturally — and yet she 
does not want money ? No. And so, even if 
she had all the money that the partner ran off 
with, it wouldn't help her, would it ? No, cer- 
tainly not. Wherefore, I may as well go.' 

He left me abruptly and walked away. 
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Two days afterwards I saw him again, 
sitting on a gate in sight of Mrs. Engledew s 
cottage. He was looking as if he waited on 
the chance of her coming out again. When 
he saw me he got off and walked away. Yet 
a week later I saw him again — and again after 
that. He was always sitting on the gate 
gazing steadily at the cottage, or he was walk- 
ing backwards and forwards in an uncertain 
way, as if he was hesitating whether to go to 
the cottage door or not. He always came 
in the morning: in the afternoon he was 
gone. 

What did it mean? I was so full of my 
own affairs at this time that I thought little 
about this strange visitor. Yet he gave me 
some anxiety. What did he watch the cottage 
for? Who was this man, who knew Mrs. 
Engledew and remembered her as she was 
twenty-five years ago? Why did he liurk 
about the place? And had I done right 
to tell a strange man where this poor widow 
Uved? 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
WITH ALLEN. 

In those last weeks I was grievously troubled 
in my own mind about Allen. Let us not ask 
too carefully whether there was jealousy. 
Why should not these ladies love Allen ? To 
be sure one of them was young and beautiful. 
They had done far more for him than I could 
do; he was right in loving them in return. 
Who (not being in the City) could choose but 
love a young man so full of genius, so hand- 
some, so modest, so free from affectation? 
And they began with what seemed perfect 
safety, because Allen was already in love with 
another girl. Brother and sister from the 
beginning ; and so— and so— they went on 
without fear or caution, reading, talking, 
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advising, planning, taking counsel together, till 
the heart of one was gone. 

And the heart of the other ? It was this 
that I wanted to find out. In order to do so 
I asked Allen if he would give me a whole 
day. It was already early May ; the east wind 
had gone, and the showers of spring had 
begun. I contrived a little plot. I would 
make Allen feel exactly what coming back to 
me might mean. There was a broad gulf 
indeed between the Allen of the present and 
the Allen of three years before. I would make 
him step back and realise what hfe in the 
village would mean for him. Perhaps he still 
thought that he loved me ; indeed, I am siu-e 
he did; he had been thinking so for a good 
many years ; you do not easily break off such 
a habit of thought. Very well ; then he should 
understand, without my telling him, how it 
would be to him were he to become my hus- 
band. 

He came about noon. He brought with 
him his still unfinished play. He proposed 
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to read it to me — always, he knew that I 
should like to hear what he was doing — and 
began at once upon the plot and the dialogue. 
But I put it aside, and talked of the village 
and its afiairs. First, we must go and call 
upon his mother, a duty which he was perfectly 
willing to defer until the play had been dis- 
cussed. 

I think there is nothing more miserable 
than such a visit when confidence has been 
lost between mother and son. Mrs. Engledew 
asked no question about his prospects or his 
work, nor did she ask after his friends, she only 
said that he was looking well. 

* And you, mother ? ' 

^ I am as well as I can now expect to be,' 
she replied ; and one really felt quite certain 
that if her son had remained in the Silk trade 
she would have been quite well. 

The visit was constrained, and short. When 
we came away, Allen gave a sigh of relief. 

' It is too late now,' said Allen afterwards, 
' to hope that things will ever be different ; but I 
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wish my mother could see things in a different 
light. If one were to become another Shake- 
speare, I suppose it would be the same thing. 
Oh 1 the City I the Qty ! ' 

He shook himself impatiently. 

We passed the green, where Sir Charles 
was basking in the sun. 

' You must go and speak to him, Allen,' I 
said. 

Sir Charles received him kindly. He said 
that he was glad to hear that Allen was getting 
on, so far as people in his line can be said to 
get on, considering that the profits, if any, go 
to the publishers. It was consoling to his 
friends to feel that, though he had left the 
plough after putting his hand to it, he was 
earning an honourable pittance. Allen smiled 
feebly. Sir Charles went on to say that he had 
not read the book called * With the People,* 
and that he did not mean to read it, because 
he did not like the people, and found them low 
— contemptibly low. One of them at a Lord 
Mayor's Show once broke his carriage window 
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with the neck of a bottle ; they were a very 
low class ; but if Allen would write a book on 
the Lord Mayors, or on knights, baronets, great 
merchants who have failed, and, generally, on 
the lives of gentlemen of exalted rank, he 
would promise to give it his very best attention. 

When we left him, Allen seemed to me — 
but I may have been mistaken — to murmur 
strong words, as if he was choking. \ 

And then we met Mr. Massey, ponderous 
and important. He was on his way to the 
City, but stopped to give Allen a condescending 
salute. 

*You are looking thin, my boy,' he said. 
*If you had remained in the City you would 
now be looking fat, like Gallaway. You should 
see young Gallaway. Well, it can't be helped, 
and I hope you won't fret over it. Perhaps — 
but I suppose it is now too late. Literature is 
but a poor trade, a poor trade.' 

* Eich or poor,' said Allen, * it is all I have.' 

* All you have ; very true. Tut — tut — tut. 
Dear ! dear I All you have. Your poor mother 

YOL. III. I 
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feels it very much. I assure you, Allen. I 
tell her, whenever I find an opportunity, that 
literature is not generally regarded as disgrace- 
ful, though a sad falling off from the City. No 
literary man ever has a position, you know. 
If he goes to a City dinner, where is he to sit ? 
Below the sheriffs, of com*se ; below the alder- 
men ; below the Common Council.' 

' Of course,' said Allen, with a grin. 

' I have now, myself, returned to the City. 
For some years I have been resting. I am, 
however, engaged in retrieving my fortunes. 
My son, I am happy to say, will, after all, be 
enriched by his father's exertions. I shall, 
on his return from China, buy him a partner- 
ship in one of the best Houses. Perhaps 
Brimage and Walton's. Good morning, Allen, 
good morning to you.' 

' Venerable old jackass ! ' Allen murmured. 
' Claire, let us get into the Forest quickly. 
Ugh ! what a place it is ! ' 

In the Forest I heard all about the play, 
and we decided that it would be a delightful 
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thing to have it read in the old place where 
we used to run as children. 

' Isabel shall read it/ cried Allen, kindling 
at the thought. ' Gertrude shall sit on the old 
trunk with your father.' Here a look of doubt 
fell upon his face. 'Do you think, Claire, 
that your father will like Gertrude ? ' 

' You mean, Allen, will Gertrude like my 
father ? I think she will.' 

'Well, we will choose a fine day. What 
time of the day will be best, Claire.^ Shall 
we read it in the morning ? ' 

' You will all dine with us, and after dinner 
we will walk into the Forest, and there Isabel 
shall read it. Will that do ? ' 

He stayed all that day with us. I was 
curious to observe how my father and he would 
get on together. In the old days, when the 
boy was ignorant, he accepted his master's 
maxims as words of wisdom. Now, however, 
how would it be ? 

What actually happened was that Allen 
showed, involuntarily, how far he had drifted 

i2 
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from the path in which he was designed to 
go. 

My father began to talk of the things which 
were in his mind. 

' For thirty years and more,' he said, * I 
have been as one who sits upon the bank and 
watches the current of the river. It is not 
without its charm, the life of contemplation, 
though I own that the active life would be my 
choice had I the power to begin again and to 
choose again.' 

'It would be a very good subject,' said 
Allen, ' the man who could begin again if he 
chose, and at any time he chose.' 

' In these thirty years, what a change I 
How great the work achieved for the people I 
How stupendous the work that is to be done by 
the people ! ' 

' And how monotonous the effect when the 
general level has been complete ! ' said Allen. 
' Art is made up of contrasts.' 

' I forgot,' said my father coldly, ' I forgot 
that you are now an artist.' 
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He proceeded to ask Allen about himself 
and his progress, but made no more remarks 
about the People ; and after dinner he left, and 
went to smoke cigarettes in the garden. 

' How does the village strike you, Allen, 
when you come back to it ? ' 

' It is detestable/ 

* But there is the Forest.' 

' True, the Forest. Yet it seems so much 
smaller than of old.' 

' That is because you have grown so much 
bigger, Allen.' 

' Is it better, for instance, than Biirnham 
Beeches, or Windsor, or even the Lake of 
Eichmond Park ? ' 

' I do not know. It is good enough for me, 
even now.' 

' To me,' he said, ' the memory of the 
Forest will always be dear. It seems a pity, 
almost, to disturb the old recollections by 
coming back at all.' 

' Your new life, Allen, has made the old 
impossible. You would never return here 
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with any pleasure. The talk of the residents 
would be intolerable to you.' 

He shuddered. 

' You would not live happily so near your 
motherj unless, which seems unlikely, she 
would change her point of view.' 

^ No, I could not.' 

'Even my father, Allen, whom you used 
to respect so much ' 

* Oh, Claire ! to him, at least, I have not 
changed. I respect him as much as I ever did. 
I am as grateful to him as I ever was. Believe 
me, there is no man whom I love and respect 
more.' 

' Yet, Allen ' 

' Yet we have so little in common. His 
views are not mine. That is all.' 

' And Allen,' I went on, * you could never 
give up, for the sake of anyone in the world, 
your new life, your club, your new friends, 
your new talk, to come back and hve among 
your old friends in the old way.' 

He turned pale : he shudd ered. 
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' Ah, Claire/ he said, ' some things are 
worth life itself. This, my new life, is all the 
Ufe I desire ; yet I would give that up even 
at your bidding/ 

* Poor boy ! What would you have left if 
that were gone ? What if I were to bid you 
say farewell to Gertrude, and to see Isabel no 
more ? ' 

He blushed, and raised his eyes with a 
guilty look of suspicion. 

^ Isabel ? ' he asked. ' Isabel is a part 
of the life I would resign. She is my sister, 
Claire, my very dear sister. That is settled 
between us. You do not think — oh, Claire! 
you must not think — that there can be be- 
tween Isabel and me anything ' 

* Allen, I will always believe every word 
that you say ; but the time for saying that has 
not quite come. It will soon be here — and, 
AUen, I asked you to come here to-day with 
a serious purpose. I want you, before Will 
comes home, to look round the old place again, 
to think of what you were three years ago, and 
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of what you are. It will be good for you to 
think of this very seriously.' 

He looked about him: he blushed and 
stammered. 

' I cannot say what I should like to say, 
Claire. It is not quite time. You are always 
thoughtful for me. It was kind of you. Yes, 
I am changed, indeed, or else the place is 
changed. But you have not changed, ex- 
cept ' 

' The place is so small. Is it not ? ' 

' Yes, small, and its thoughts are mean. 
Yet there is the memory of the Forest and the 
place where we two dreamed away the sum- 
mer evenings, while the bees droned and the 
late cuckoo called and the blackbird sang. Oh, 
happy time ! ' 

' Go, make a poem of it, Allen. It will 
make a charming poem. Put in it your best 
and highest thoughts ; then it will be a great 
poem. Isabel will recite it for you at one of 
the evenings.' 

*I will, Claire,' he said quickly, *I will. 
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Oh ' — ^why, he seemed to begin the poem 
already — * do you feel the warm soft air, as it 
used to fan our cheeks ? Do you hear the buzz 
of the insects, which was all our music ? Do 
you catch the fragrance of the Forest, which 
kept our souls sweet and pure ? Do you see 
the shadows lying across the glades, as they 
used to lie in the evenings, sinking into our 
hearts and filling us with thoughts ? Do you 
see the boy and girl — such an eager boy, 
Claire, so eager to do far, far greater things 
than ever he will be able to do ? I think of 
him sometimes with a kind of awe that he 
should have grown into so small a man. And 
the girl, too, so sweet a girl, so full of sym- 
pathy — the sweetest friend that ever boy had ! ' 

' Allen,' I interrupted, ' write the poem, 
and I will come when Isabel recites it. Go 
now and think — think of what I have ven- 
tured to say.' 

' I go, Claire ; but in a few weeks ' 

' Go, Allen. Good-night.' 

*Art,' said my father, presently, 'should 
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be represented as a sorceress, who takes the 
strength from the hands of her lover, so that 
he can do nothing by himself but leaves him 
his eyes and ears. Then he watches and 
listens, and presently he imitates, groups, and 
copies. She is a beautiful sorceress, or else no 
one would fall in love with her. Yes, she 
takes away their strength ; they can work no 
longer, and they have no heart for fighting.' 

'They can sing and paint, and write ro- 
mances and plays.' 

' That is their reward, my child ; but it is 
better to fight than to make songs of battle. 
Allen does not think so. Well, he has his 
reward.' 

*And you yours,' I said. 'Why, who 
made the boy a poet ? ' 

He lifted his shoulders and spread his 
hands. 

The very next evening I had a visit from 
Olinthus. He came through the garden and 
walked through the open window. I did not 
see him at first ; and, when I did, instead of 
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offering me his hand, he began to groan in a 
most heartrending manner. 

* What is the matter, Olinthus ? ' 

* Nothing — ^that is, everything. But it 
doesn't matter. You will only say it's a pity ; 
and the girls are provided for, and so is the 
old lady. It won't really matter to anyone.' 

' But what is it ? I suppose you are come 
here on purpose to tell me, are you not? ' 

^ I have come to tell you, Claire, because 
you are the only person in all the world who 
will not jeer and sneer and grin. Even the 
giris will sniff. Oh ! I know I should have 
grinned myself and sniffed, very likely, if it 
had happened to anybody else except me. 
Everybody in the City always grins when a 
man goes wrong.' 

* Have you gone wrong, then ? ' 

^ Hush ! ' — ^he stole like a conspirator to 
the door and looked into the hall — 'hush! 
Where is your father, Claire ? ' 

* He is in the garden with Sir Charles. We 
are quite alone.' 
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' It's a dreadful thing. After two years 
and more of such success, it's a cruel thing 
— and I told him so — and a wicked thing. 
The man must be a devil. Yes, that's it. He 
can't be a man, he must be a devil ; and he 
looks it.' 

' If you will explain a httle ' 

He went on incoherently rambling. 

' He led me into it ; he gave me the taste 
for it, and made me feel the pride of it, and 
to seem clever and all ; and then he wouldn't 
teach me how to do it, and I couldn't find out 
for all the trying in the world. Then he taught 
me to pretend. Ah! Claire, there's the sting 
when they find out that it was all pretence. 
The smash I could bear — anybody may smash 
— but it is the pretence that I can't stand up 
against. I shall go away to some place where 
they never heard my name, and live there 
for the rest of my life. I must. Why, they 
would laugh at me in the very streets if I were 
to go about. Oh, he's a devil I He must be.' 

' What is pretence ? ' 
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'I will tell you all, Claire, just exactly as it 
happened, because you won't laugh. Besides, 
it was all done for yoiu* sake, every bit.' 

* Every bit? Oh, Olinthus! And the 
Countess and the baccarat ? ' 

*Very nearly all. The baccarat doesn't 
count. But I will tell you all, though I 
know very well what the consequence will be. 
I looked to coming here in two or three weeks 
with a diamond spray and an emerald ring. 
Yes ! I've had my eye on the spray and the 
ring for a long time. And I've been looking 
for a house. None of your common four 
hundred a year Cromwell Eoad houses, but a 
palace in Kensington Palace Gardens. There 
is one to let now ; a marble palace fit for a 
queen, or even for you, Claire. I was just 
going to close with the agent when I found 
that the place was let, and let to that — that 
man. Yes, I know what you were going to 
say, Claire, and it is like yourself to say it, but 
love in a palace is ten times as good as love in 
a measly villa/ 
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' I was not going to say that at all, Olinthus. 
I was going to say that it would have been a 
great pity for you to have built upon any hopes 
that — that ' 

' Why, the other fellows are nothing at all : 
one of them only a literary scrub ; and the 
other ' 

* Will you please go on with your story ? ' 

' And now it's all over. It's just as well 
that I did not take the house and order that 
spray, because now you won't even think of 
me. • And yet I shall not be a pauper like 
Allen, or a clerk hke Will. Perhaps you will 
consider that. Look here, Claire,' his voice 
sank to a whisper, ' I may be smashed, but it 
won't all go. There's a snug little sum in my 
mother's hands ; I gave it to her to keep for me 
three months ago, when we had our last great 
shindy. And besides, you've got plenty of your 
own, and perhaps your father might live with 
us. I should not mind it much, if I had the 
buying of the claret.' 
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' Do pray get on with the story, or I will 
get up and go away.' 

' No, no, I will go on. Listen then. I am 
a ruined man. That is the first thing.' 

*But I thought you were so rich and so 
successful.' 

' So I was. Now I am ruined.' His voice 
broke down, and he began to cry like a school- 
boy. It was undignified, but he could not help 
it, and indeed it w^as a very pitiful thing after 
so much greatness. I could think of nothing 
in the way of comfort. However, presently he 
recovered a little, and went on to tell me all. 

It was a truly wonderful story that he had 
to tell. The boy whom we had first thought 
dull and stupid, and had afterwards been com- 
pelled to consider a miracle of cleverness, had 
never really done anything at all to make the 
world change its opinion. He was, indeed, so 
dull that he was persuaded to lend himself to 
a most extraordinary deception, entirely for the 
advantage of the contriver. He was believed 
by everybody to have a wonderful genius and 
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insight into finance ; he knew nothing whatever 
about it ; while he was making thousands he 
knew no more of the science than any school- 
girl ; he would not even learn it. He knew only 
the talk or jargon of it. I looked with a sort 
of amazement at a man who had so httle dignity 
and self-respect as to play the part which he 
had played. 

' I've made for CoUiber,' he said, with con- 
viction, as if he really had made the money by 
his own sagacity and wisdom, * I've made for 
Colliber over a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds in two years. Why, my own share 
came to fifty thousand.' 

* And where is it — all this money ? ' 

* Some of it is spent ; some of it is — ^where 
I told you,' he jerked his thumb in the direc- 
tion of his mother's house. ' Some of it the 
creditors will get.' 

' But even now,' I said, ' you have not told 
me how it is that you are ruined.' 

He then proceeded to explain with a great 
fulness how there was a rascally company 
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established through the wicked cleverness of 
Mr. ColUber first, and next by himself, acting 
under Mr. CoUiber's directions, and thirdly, by 
a selection of modern brigands, for the purpose 
of plundering English investors. The company 
was rotten, he said, from the beginning ; it had 
not the slightest chance of success as soon as 
the real facts were known. But in order to 
get the shares taken up it was necessary to 
hide these facts very carefully. So the pro- 
spectus was drawn up by Mr. Colliber himself, 
and was a masterpiece of suppression. Alsp 
in heightening and bringing out the few facts 
which could be of use to the new company the 
prospectus was unrivalled. The effect of this 
prospectus was that a great many of the shares 
were taken up and the company floated. And 
then began Mr. Colliber's usual game, which 
was to keep on forcing the shares by creating a 
demand and making a clatter about the company. 
More shares were taken up. But the facts came 
out. Then the shares went down to nothing at 
all, and the shareholders began to clamour. 
yoL. III. K 
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* There is always some one/ said Olinthiis, 
^ who won't lose his money without a fight for 
it. No one can deny that the prospectus was 
a bundle of lies. ColHber drew it up, so it 
must have been. All the prospectuses came out 
of my office, but at first nobody knew it. And 
now they^ve found it out, and they charge it 
upon me, and I've got to stand the racket.' 

* What does that mean ? ' 

It appeared that it meant this. He would 
have to take up the whole of the worthless 
stock. Now all his available money would 
not suffice to take up a fourth part of the stock. 
Therefore he must go bankrupt, unless Mr. 
Colliber stood by him. And at this juncture 
Mr. Colliber deserted him ; told Olinthus that 
he had given him every opportunity for making 
his fortune f that for his own part no one could 
come upon him, because he was not mixed up in 
the business at all, and, in fact, he was not known 
to be concerned in any part of the business ; 
but he had for some time been satisfied with 
the results of the partnership, and w^^, in fact, 
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about to retire. He wished his partner success 
in the future ; if he had to go bankrupt over 
this unlucky company it was only what he, 
Colliber, had done several years before ; and 
that OUnthus, like himself, would be able to 
reflect with pride on his by-gone greatness. 
Doubtless, too, he added with a sneer, Galla- 
way would before long return to the work, 
bringing with him his old experience and the 
extraordinary sagacity which had astonished the 
whole world. He really was a most wonderful 
man, Mr. Colliber. 

When I began to imderstand the story, I 
perceived that one was as much a robber as 
the other. I told Olinthus so. His sister's 
dowries, the gift of a house to his mother, the 
money he had placed in her hands — all these 
ought to be restored and given to the creditors 

' As for my sisters,' said Olinthus, ' if I 
know the dear girls, they will see the creditors 
farther first ; as for my mother, she won't give 
up her house unless she knows the reason why, 
nor the money, so long as she can stick to it. 

K 2 
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And as for me, I mean to stick to every penny 
that I can/ 

He could not understand the iniquity of his 
own share in the matter. That Mr. CoUiber 
was a clever rogue he knew, and greatly 
admired his cleverness ; but that he himself 
was anything but a deeply injured man he did 
not know or understand. 

' If I had refused to put out that prospec- 
tus,' he moaned, 'he would have dissolved 
partnership at once ; if ever I refused to do 
blindly what he ordered, he threatened that. 
And he was so greedy, and took three-fourths. 
And after all to make me liable ! ' 

Mr. CoUiber had then gone away. ' He 
has gone,' said his partner, ' with a hundred and 
fifty thousand in his pocket, and I have got to 
go bankrupt. As for consideration from the 
shareholders, not a bit, if you please. They'd 
tear me to pieces if they could. And if they 
did CoUiber would look on with a grin.' 

' Well, it is all over then.' 

' All but the bankruptcy. That will happen 
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in a few days, I suppose — or weeks — or some- 
thing. I don't know. I've been to a solicitor, 
and put my affairs in his hands. There's 
enough for him at any rate.' 

^Then, now, Olinthus, you can return to 
honest work.' 

' Oh ! the old trade again. No, thank you, 
Claire. I've got enough to live on, and I shall 
do no more work, honest or not.' 

He was resolute upon this point. As for 
dishonest work, he could do it no longer, 
because he did not know how to do it. And 
as for honest work and drudgery, his three 
j^ears of riotous hving and easy gains made it 
impossible to take up again the monotony of 
steady work and slow thrift. 

It really was no use telling him that he 
might now turn his attention to honest work. 

' There's one good thing I've done ' — he 
began to laugh, and the effect was like a gleam 
of sunshine on a rainy day. ' This morning, 
while I was sitting in my office, pretty miser- 
able, wishing Mr. CoUiber would come back if 
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only to call me an ass and a fool, who should 
call but the Countess ? She pranced in, smiling 
sweetly, and she said she came to apologise for 
her bad temper six months ago. But I knew 
what she wanted. She had never forgiven 
herself, she said, after my kindness to her, and 
that she couldn't sleep at night for thinking 
of her ingratitude, and would I forgive her ? 
Nobody can tell lies so sweetly as the Countess. 
Well : I said I would — I knew what she wanted 
very well ; and would I forgive her brother, who, 
she heard with pain, had written an intemperate 
letter. I said I would — I knew, of course, 
what she was driving at — if he would pay his 
debt of honour, which was seventy-five pounds. 
Would I then shake hands? I did shake 
hands with her, Claire, knowing what would 
come next. So then her ladyship sighed and 
looked friendly — she's got the most beautiful 
eyes, I must say — eyes that go straight through 
a fellow and make him feel groggy in the 
knees — and said that as we were now good 
friends again, and she meant never, never, never 
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to lose her temper any more, she wanted to 
consult me about a little transaction. She had 
been recommended to buy Argentines or Bra- 
zilians. Which could I recommend.^ Now 
it was only two days before that Mr. CoUiber 
told me Brazilians would fall rapidly — he knew 
why, but did not tell me the reason. So I saw 
my chance. I was a cad, when she quarrelled 
with me : I was her dear friend, when she 
wanted me. And so I told her to go away at 
once and buy as much BraziUan stock as she 
could get. She sailed away with the liveliest 
smile, I do assure you. I wish I had asked 
lier to give me a kiss. And both she and her 
brother have put on a pot for Brazilians and, 
are telling all their friends ; and won't there be 
a row in a fortnight ? ' 

Then I asked him if anybodv else had been 
told the whole story. 

He said no one. 

Would Mr. CoUiber talk about it ? 

He said that he supposed Mr. Colliber's 
interests lay rather in keeping dark. 
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In that case I advised him to tell nobody 
else, unless, which perhaps might be best and 
yet would be a hard thing to do, he made a 
clean breast of the whole business. 

It gave him great consolation to think that 
he might perhaps still, though bound to future 
obscurity, pass honourably for having been 
once a great financier. In the first dismay 
caused by the disaster, he felt as if all must 
be found out. 

' I suppose,' he said, ' that it will take two 
or three months to get through the Court. — 
Oh ! they are a vindictive crew. There's one 
man, a clergyman, who ought to be a Christian, 
and because he's lost a paltry five thousand 
pounds he heads the lot— says I made false 
representations. There's a pretty Christian for 
you ! Well, Claire, I am glad I told you. 
WiU that ten thousand make any difierence in 
your views .^ ' 

* No, Olinthus. None.' 

'And we might have been so happy to- 
gether. We were made for each other. My 
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mother says so, ever since you got yoiir money. 
Before that, she said it was marrying beneath, 
and I ought to look higher.' 

' Well — ^never mind. Thank you for think- 
ing so much of me, Olinthus. I could never 
have married you, not if you had continued in 
your great success.' 

' Never married me ? ' 

' No ; never. 

'Not if I'd got the house in Palace Gar- 
dens .? ' 

*Not even then. Oh! Olinthus, can't 
you understand that I would rather marry 
you in your poverty than when you were 
heaping up riches by defrauding and plun- 
dering widows and children and credulous 
persons ? ' 

But that he could not understand. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A SECOND VICTOR HUGO. 

Then the time began to pass swiftly towards 
the end. If you watch the flow of a river 
over a weir you will see that the water seems 
to linger and go slow a little before the point 
where it leaps the little cataract ; then with a 
rush it sweeps forward, and is gone. For 
three long years I had waited in patience, yet 
never forgetting what was before me ; at last the 
time seemed to move more slowly ; to others, 
no doubt, it hastened forward, hurrying the 
old towards their end, the dying towards their 
death ; but to me it seemed to linger so that 
every hour could be felt and remembered. 
Outside was the promise of the early summer 
in the gardens, and in the Forest the first 
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fluttering foliage, on which the sunshine always, 
year after year, seems to lie like the bloom 
upon a peach. 

I remembered a day long gone by, when 
we made a little picnic, one of many little 
picnics, in the Forest, and played about the 
glades, and the boys ran a race for what my 
father called the Prize of the Golden Apple, 
which was only an orange after all ; and I 
held it for the victor. Now, after ten years, 
and more, the boys were to stand before me 
again. Why, just as before, one of them was 
out of the race altogether ; and of the other 
two, just as before, no one could say which 
of the two came in first. I knew not who was 
the appointed judge ; and yet the prize was no 
longer a golden apple, but a life's happiness. 
Not so much my own, but that of two men. 
Yet — the happiness of both? Of one there 
could be no doubt. He was so loyal, so stead- 
fast, so true. Though he said no single word 
of love in his letters, it was clear of what his 
mind was full. And he was coming home — 
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all that long way! — on purpose to keep his 
appointment. Poor Will I could one send him 
empty away, and with a bleeding heart ? 

It was of Allen that I doubted. I am 
quite sure by this time that poets and men of 
imagination, who are always creating another 
world of their own filled with imaginary people, 
who are always studying those people, and 
watching them, and thinking about them, take 
less real hold upon things of actual life than 
men of action. They dwell continually in the 
unreal, so that things actual may grow to look 
like things imagined. They think much less 
about themselves than ordinary folk ; they 
desire for themselves little beyond the success 
of their work ; they are not troubled v/ith the 
ambitions of ordinary men, except as on-lookers 
who are sometimes angered by the badness 
of a performance ; the world is a stage to them, 
and men and women players. This is the 
reason, I suppose, why they do not grow old 
like their jfriends, but remain young in heart, 
and at fifty are still full of youthful thoughts. 
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All their waking hours they spend in dreams, 
among ghosts and shadows. When another 
man is in love he thinks all day long, and 
perpetually, of the girl he loves ; but he who 
writes romances is always thinking of another 
woman as well, as well as of her whom he 
has married or is about to marry. She who 
marries such a man must be content to take 
a second place in her lover's heart with- 
out jealousy, because the first is occupied by 
the girl of his story, much lovelier, younger, 
cleverer than herself, and quite as real to 
him as the wife of his bosom. Again, a man 
who does not write can give all his best 
thoughts, if he is capable of fine thought, 
and his sweetest words, if he knows any 
sweetness of speech, to the girl he loves ; but 
the man who does, keeps them for his own 
pages. He is a man of a thousand amourettes ; 
he coquettes with every little insignificant girl 
who crosses the stage in his dramas ; he 
secretly entertains, and continually feeds and 
fosters, for his heroines, grandes passions : he 
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is never out of love so long as he writes. 
What spare love can such an one find for his 
wife ? It is a strange Hfe. Does, one wonders, 
the raan who has written many stories ever 
sit down to think of tlie long procession of 
beautiful girls, tender, sweet, and true, with 
their brave and gallant lovers whom . he has 
created for the world's delight? Do they 
delight him only to think of them ? Does he 
raise his own heart by repeating to himself the 
wise and noble things which his puppets have 
said ? or is he ashamed in meditating on the 
foolish things he has allowed them to say ? or 
does he — it makes one sad to think that he 
may do this — does he go away when his work 
is finished and straightway forget it all — the 
characters and their story, the lovers and the 
maidens, the sadness and the joy; and put 
them out of his mind lest they interfere witli 
the grouping and the dialogue of the next 
story ? I thought of all this, and perhaps 
thought too much of it. I remembered how 
Allen forgot and put out of his mind the girl 
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whom he had made to hve for ever in the 
memories of those who .read his story. He 
must have loved her, while he wrote her life ; 
yet he forgot her. Would he not forget me, 
too, if I were to go away out of his sight? 
And yet, on the other hand, why shoidd one 
think of Allen in this way .^ There have been 
many poets, artists, and writers of fiction 
married happily for all that the world could 
see ; and, aft^r all, a mistress of flesh and blood 
must always be a very different thing from a 
mistress of the imagination. There was no 
change in Allen. He cam'^ to me for advice 
and help as he always had done — a man who 
must always lean on some one, and be en- 
couraged by praise and pleasant words. Never 
for a moment had I suspected the lea^t change 
in Allen's fcehugs. To make those eager eyes 
sad would be indeed a dreadful thiug. 

Yet there was Isabel. Should not one 
think of her ? For I had learned her secret, 
and she was born to be the wife of such a 
man. She would live for him, divine his 
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thoughts, lead him on, console and sympathise 
with him in the way that only one who knows 
the mystery and craft of literature can do. 
What could I do for Allen compared with 
what she could do ? 

Then it occurred to me that a way was 
possible in which the true state of Allen's 
mind might be discovered by him as well as 
by myself. It was simply that Gertrude 
should pay her long-promised visit to us before 
the day of Fate instead of after it. I wanted 
to watch Allen with Isabel again — even to 
question him, because it is difficult for a woman 
to read the mind of a man. 

There wanted only a week of that day. I 
declare that I knew not, even so late, on 
whom the choice would fall ; nor did I sus- 
pect in the least that there would be no choice 
to make. Only a week ! Why Will must be 
through the canal. The ship must be driving 
through the water day and night to land him 
on the Italian shores. Only three days and he 
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would be rolling across the Continent; only 
six and he would be among us again ! 

Gertrude was so good as to give up her 
evenings and her engagements, though it was 
the middle of the season, and the talk about 
the pictures and the concerts and all still in 
its freshness. It seems terrible to think that 
for the finest pictures, on which men have 
spent, it may be, years of work, there cannot 
be found more than a week or two of talk, 
even among people like Gertrude and her 
friends, who do not waste their time in society 
and scandal, and to whom the fashionable 
world is merely a spectacle when they choose 
to look at it for awhile. Only a week or two ! 
And it is the same with the most beautiful 
book, the bravest deed, the finest work of 
music — only a week or two of talk, and then 
it is forgotten ! But still it lives. . In the 
world of London where new things follow 
each other so quickly needs must that to-day's 
event drives out the recollection of yesterday : 
but there is a world outside where new things 
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last longer. Isabel brought with her Allen's 
manuscript play, now completed and intended 
to be read as a surprise for Gertrude. I was 
so foohsh as to feel a little jealousy that she, 
and Allen with her, should be so eager about 
the play when a matter of so much importance 
was awaiting to be decided. 

' You are wrong, my child,' my father said, 
reading my thoughts. ' To the artist his work 
is of more importance than his love. Let us 
read the play.' 

Perhaps Allen had forgotten the nearness of 
the day. Gertrude, at all events, had not for- 
gotten. She took both my hands in hers and 
pressed them as soon as w^e were alone. 

' My dear,' she said in her sweet soft voice, 
' I think it is wonderfully good of you to ask 
us at such a time. I thought you would wait 
until — until we had sent Allen to learn his fate.' 

' Has Allen forgotten the day ? ' I asked, 
with a little jealousy. 

' We talked of it yesterday,' she replied. 

I suppose I looked surprised. Could Isabel 
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have discussed the subject? There is some- 
times in women a courage greater than the 
courage of man. 

'My dear/ she added, 'you were quite 
wrong. Indeed you were. Isabel looks on 
Allen as her brother. We talked of you in 
the twilight. I think the twilight in a London 
house at this time of the year is delightful. 
There is the scent of the lime blossoms — of 
course I don't mean a house when there are 
no trees and jflowers — ^in the air, there are 
flowers in the open windows, and as you sit in 
the dusk, strange thoughts come upon one. 
Yes, even to me, my dear, old as I am. And 
then outside there are the mysterious voices 
and steps of the people. What are they talk- 
ing about? Whither are they going? Are 
they spirits or are they real? Yes, we sat 
beside the window and talked of you, my 
dear. Allen told us over again the story of 
his childhood and your early loves, and your 
sweet sympathy with him. Oh, Claire, it is an 
idyl of love.' 

t 2 
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' Gertrude, you would not care for it unless 
you could dress it up and make it in your 
mind romantic' 

'It wants no dressing. There are some 
things which the imagination cannot improve. 
Why, you are a part of his life, Claire.' 

'Yes, Allen loves me, I know that well 
enough. But yet ' 

'But yet?' 

' Will he not love me just as well and just 
the same if ' 

' No, Claire — no, my dear ; you must not 
think so.* 

' Oh ! Gertrude, can you not see ? Are 
you blind ? But listen, I have asked you here 
in order that Allen may find out for himself 
the difference. Gertrude, I could never make 
Allen so happy as Isabel will. And she loves 
him ; I am jealous for Allen's happiness. I 
know that she loves him, even if she has never 
dared to let herself know the truth.' 

Gertrude made no reply for a few moments ; 
then she said, thoughtfully: 
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' Poor Isabel ! and I never guessed. And 
you would let him go? My dear, it seems 
impossible. You would let this genius — this 
poet — ^go to another woman ? ' 

' I would not, if I . were Isabel ; but I am 
not — and besides ' 

' Besides, there is the other ; but what is 
he Uke, then, the young hero ? Is he an Apollo? 
Is he the Sun God? How does he outshine 
my poet ? ' 

' You shall see him ; he will arrive now in 
a day or two.' 

' Before I knew you, my dear,' Gertrude 
went on, ' I was curious to find out who and 
what the girl was who drew all hearts. Now 
I know ; yes, my dear,' she took my hands in 
hers, ' now I know very well indeed. But this 
Will, I cannot understand him yet.' 

' You shall see him, Gertrude ; but even 
then you may not understand him. Perhaps 
he will not be interesting to you, until you 
know him as Allen and I know him.' 
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Then my father came with Isabel and 
Allen, and our talk was stopped. 

• • • • • 

Naturally, we began with the Forest. There 
is one fault, and only one, which can be alleged 
against my Forest. It is sometimes undoubtedly 
wet under foot. The soil is clay, and the 
water lies in little pools. One cannot deny the 
charge. This day, fortunately, it was dry; 
there had been sunshine for nearly a week, a 
most wonderful thing for this rain-plagued 
climate of England. We could walk any- 
where ; through the narrow lanes arched over 
with the tender foliage of the spring, among 
the old trunks where there were no lanes at 
all, and over the broad stretches of turf which 
once had been our playground, our race-course, 
our theatre. 

' This is the Forest,' said Gertrude, looking 
round her, ' which made Allen — what he is.' 

'Nay,' said Allen, ' not the Forest only, my 
Master is here.' 

Said my father — 
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'He who teaches a young man sows an 
unknown seed in an unknown soil. He 
knows not what may spring up. I thought to 
make a statesman, and behold ! I make a poet.' 

' You could not/ said Gertrude, ' oh ! you 
could not make a greater than a poet. To be 
a statesman ! to make large promises and not 
to be able to do the smallest things ; to be 
continually reviled and held up to ridicule ; to 
sacrifice truth and honour for the sake of Party 
— you would not, M. Philipon, desire such a 
life for Allen ? ' 

' I did, mademoiselle, and still I would 
desire such a life. To a strong man blame 
would be nothing. But the strong man will not 
get blame, because he can perform what he pro- 
mises. Do you know why your statesmen are 
continually reviled and ridiculed, and why they 
have to go out every three years? It is 
because they pretend to be, but are not, strong. 
The statesman of my hopes was one who 
would draw his strength from his own know- 
ledge, not from the ignorant people who would 
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send luin to potfer. I dreamed <A the Ettong 
man whom ve all look for, but who ncTer 



ucan 



*And then — and thea^' said Gertmde, 
^literature is the natural ladder by which 
young men may climb.' 

' That is, pardon a thousand times, pahaps 
the least suspicion of prejudice. It stows that 
the Bepublican idea has. not yet touched the 
heart of madanoiselle. Why not a boy from a 
quiet and obscure village, taught by a French- 
man, as well as a young earl or the son of a 
cotton man ? ' 

What my fiuher said was true. Grertrude 
would have thought it a laudable ambition in a 
rich man to train his son for a political career. 
Yet it seemed to her absurd in the case of a 
poor lad bom to be a city clerk. We know- 
so liUle of the depth aud reality of the Eepub- 
Hcan ^irit which is abroad, outside our little 
island. It did not seem absurd to my father 
'this ambitious project. 

AP atHtennen,' said Isabel, ' seem to me 
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false and treacherous. Better the smallest 
ballad, if it is good, than the longest speech/ 

' However,' said Gertrude, ' it was a noble 
dream, and this is a beautiful place. If you 
had not lived here, M. PhiUpon, Allen might 
have realised your hopes, and made speeches 
to the people. Let us sit a little and feel the 
silence. This is better than Eichmond Park.' 

It w^as so silent that afternoon, that we 
might have been fifty miles from any dwelling- 
place of man. No one was in the Forest 
except ourselves. We sat upon the fallen 
trunk which had been our friend so long, and 
were silent. There was a lark overhead, and 
there was a twitter of birds from the trees; 
a blackbird and a thrush were not far off, a 
cuckoo was close beside us ; a long way off 
we heard the tinkle of a bell. I had never 
known the Forest more silent or sweeter. As 
we sat, the lark suddenly dropped straight 
down ; the twitter of the birds ceased ; there 
was a stillness which made itself felt, while 
overhead there hovered, motionless, a hawk. 
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Presently it darted away, and the birds began 
again. 

' In this place,' said Gertrude, breaking the 
silence, ' one might dream away a lifetime. Of 
course Allen became a poet. Why did you 
not all dream in sweet verse? We must 
come, Isabel, and stay here a long summer 
through.' 

' The Forest is not always so gracious,' I 
said ; ' sometimes it is wet and muddy ; some- 
times, in* cloudy weather, it loses its colour, 
and in cold east winds it loses its perfume.' 

'A forest is like the sea,' said Gertrude. 
' Its moods are many ; they are never quite the 
same ; and one never tires of it, and one is 
always tempted to say something about it; 
something which shall be new, a thing never 
said before. Like the sea, it satisfies ; it is 
sympathetic ; it responds to every thought.' 

'And yet,' I said, 'you would long for 
London and your evenings after you had been 
here a month.' 

She laughed. *I believe I should. That 
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is my punishment, to love nature much, but 
society more. After all we are gregarious.' 

Then it grew time to leave the Forest, and 
we came slowly back. I lagged behind with 
Gertrude, and Isabel between my father and 
Allen. 

' Does your father never desire more society 
— ^a more active life ? ' 

'Not now. I think he did at one time. 
When we became rich — that is, what we call 
rich — his habits were formed ; he desired 
nothing more than to bask in the sunshine and 
to work in his garden. So we remained here.* 

' But you will not remain here now ' 

* I do not know.' 

* You Avould not — oh ! Claire, you could 
not take Allen away ; yes, I know you have 
told me, but I cannot believe.' 

' Could I take him from you, and from his 
present life, and from Isabel ? Do you think 
I could if I were to try ? ' 

' I think you can do with him what you 
please.' 
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' I can do a great deal, but not quite that. 
Without you, dear Gertrude — and Isabel — ^he 
would have no life.' 

' Ah, Claire ! do not make him unhappy.' 

' Perhaps I will make him the happiest 
man in the world. Is he not a man who wants 
Constant encouragement and sympathy ? ' 

' Yes ; more than any man I have ever 
known. And he seeks it of you.' 

' Yes ; he tells me of his anxieties, but he 
finds his encouragement — from Isabel.' 

After dinner, we had arranged for Isabel 
to read Allen's play, of which Gertrude knew 
nothing. It was a three-act drama — a tale of 
the present day. We converted the drawing- 
room into a little theatre, of which the stage 
was one end. I was the orchestra at the 
piano, and we placed three chairs for the 
audience, consisting of Gertrude, my father, 
and Allen. My father was as yet not ad- 
vanced much beyond the stage of compliment ; 
he had made a great many of the dear old- 
fashioned kind about wit and beauty, and 
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Venus and the Muse, but I have suppressed 
them. Gertrude, however, hked them, and 
said that a woman never became too old to 
value a compliment, and that in the dear old 
days of the salons it was a man's chief study 
how best to turn a comphment. I think, 
indeed, that my father would have been better 
pleased if we had proposed to spend the 
evening in these harmless gallantries, especially 
with Isabel. But we gave him no choice, and 
he had to sit down and listen. I remembered 
a former occasion when Allen read his first 
verses, which were so execrable that I could 
have cried. My father assumed exactly the 
same critical attitude with a certain benevolent 
kindliness, as if he was prepared to sacrifice 
truth to compliment, because Englishmen, as 
is well known, cannot write plays, but must 
needs steal them from the French. Allen, 
doubtless, would be no exception ; still, he must 
be heard. 

Then Isabel began. I suppose it was an 
easy thing for her to do, but to me it cer- 
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tainly seemed a very great thing. She had 
actually learned the whole drama ; she rolled 
up the manuscript, holding it in her hand as 
an aid to gesture, and began to act the play. 
She acted it so well that my father quite forgot 
his critical attitude and his benevolent expres- 
sion, and became, naturally, the Frenchman at 
a play ; in other words, he sat with parted hps 
and wonder-stricken eyes, drinking in the scene. 
To see an actress on the stage among the 
painted scenes, dressed for her part, among the 
rest of the company, is one thing. To see her 
acting in ordinary evening dress, in a drawing- 
room, is another and a far greater thing. For 
to be carried away by the illusion of a stage is 
easy, but it is only a real actress who can carry 
her hearers out of themselves, with no scenic 
eflfects, no dress, no assistance of any kind. 

This Isabel did ; she played the parts each 
in turn herself; she became all the parts, one 
after the other ; we did not want to be told 
who was speaking ; by quick gesture, by sudden 
change of voice and manner, she sustained the 
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whole. And I alone knew that she played it 
for one of her audience. Only my eye saw her 
quick glance at Allen, which said, although he 
saw it not, ' Is this the true interpretation of 
your thought? Poet, is this justice to your 
work ? ' No ; AUen seemed not to see it. He 
looked nervously from Gertrude to me as if he 
read 'our verdict. Isabel had taken all this 
trouble for him ; she was interpreting his 
thought; she was giving life to his puppets. 
He took her labour as if it was a gift of no 
consequence. Poor Isabel ! 

When she finished, at the very last words 
of the third act, her voice broke down, she 
stopped suddenly, and she fled. To the 
others it seemed an artistic finish : the drama 
ended, the actress disappeared. It was like 
the dropping of the curtain. I, who knew 
better, followed her. She had rushed to her 
own room, where I found her weeping and 
crying. 

' Isabel,' I threw my arms round her and 
kissed her. ' Isabel, I have learned all.' 
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There was nothing to learn, she declared. 
It was the exertion ; she was foolish ; she 
would be better directly, she was better 
already. 

She rose at once; she bathed her eyes 
and met my look with a calm and steady gaze. 
Yet she knew that I possessed her secret. 

' Oh, Isabel ' I whispered, ' can you think 
that I would take him from you 'i ' 

*But he loves you — you — ^you,' she replied 
passionately. * We must make him happy. 
That is the first thing. We must make him 
happy. Come, Claire, what does it matter 
about ourselves ? We have got to make him 
happy.' 

We went back. Gertrude and my father 
were waiting for us. Then my father rose and 
solemnly bowed low to AUen. 

' Poet and dramatist,' he said, ' I salute 
thee. Thou shalt be a Master, another Victor 
Hugo, a Chateaubriand.' 

Allen blushed and trembled with pleasure. 

Then he turned to Isabel. * Mademoiselle,' 
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he said, ' it is the province of your art to inter- 
pret the art of the poet. Permit me to lay at 
your feet the assurance of my most profound 
admiration. Kachel could not have acted 
better.' 

* You played it so well, Isabel,' I said, 
'because no one knows Allen so well as 
yourself.' 

* It is a great play,' said Gertrude. ' Give 
me the manuscript to-morrow. No, Allen, I 
will not dare to alter a single word. But I 
will suggest perhaps. Isabel, my dear, you 
played better to-night then you have ever 
played before.' 

'What can I say to thank you enough, 
Isabel ? ' asked AUen. 

* Oh ! ' she shook her head, ' I want no 
thanks. If Claire thinks that the play is good 
and worthy of you, that is enough.' 

' Tell Allen, mon phe^ 1 said, * what we 
think of his play.' 

' It is a play so good, my son,' he replied, 
* that Claire shall translate it into French and 
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we will offer it to the Fran9ai8. Can I say 
more, my dear ? ' 

Allen's face was soft and his eyes luminous 
with the joy of his work. I laughed in my 
heart to think that this man was to be judged 
as an ordinary lover. There was a mathema- 
tician once who forgot his wedding-day ; there 
was a German scholar who so far observed that 
festival that he only read for twelve hours 
instead of fourteen ; there was the case of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who used his mistress's finger as 
a tobacco-stopper ; but I think I cannot re- 
member any instance in history of a poet three 
or four days before the question which is sup- 
posed to mean a life's happiness has to be 
answered, who yet was carried away and 
absorbed in his own poem. 

Isabers eyes met mine, and made answer, 
* What does it matter about ourselves ? We 
have first to make them happy.' 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 



will's betukn. 



The next day and the day after, and the day 
after that, we showed our guests all our beautiful 
places; we drove about through leafy lanes 
and past picturesque cottages standing in the 
midst of flowers ; we went to the quiet little 
town of Abridge, on the river Eoding, standing 
in a circle as if it had once been within a round 
wall ; we showed them the wild parts of Epping 
Forest and Copped Hall Park, and the burial 
place among the quiet trees of Harold and his 
brothers; we took them to Chigwell with its 
great trees and eolemn churchyard, and to old 
Chingford Church, falling slowly and sadly to 
pieces, with shattered windows and bending 
roof and bare interior, and quiet old place of 
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graves, which looks out upon the broad valley 
of the Lea. Everywhere there were trees with 
sunshine, flowers, and the singing of birds and 
a sweet calm. 

' My dear,' said Gertrude, * this is the true 
birthplace of a poet.' 

*Yet at the West-end you know nothing 
of it.' 

' I thought that Epping and all about it 
was given over to the mob who drink beer and 
break branches and shout,' she said. 

' Only a little of the forest. Beyond High 
Beech you have solitude and quiet. At 
Hainault we are nearly always left in peace. 
And the quiet lanes beyond are never 
visited.' 

* I am glad to have come here,' she said. 
' Isabel, do you feel that we understand Allen 
better from seeing the place whore he was 
brought up ? ' 

Isabel was thinking about him, I suppose, 
because she started and blushed. 

* To-night,' I faid, 'you will meet some of 
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the people among whom Allen lived. They, at 
least, did not help to make him a poet.' 

It was my evening. They all came: Sir 
Charles and Lady Withycomb, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Massey, and Mrs. Gallaway with her three 
daughters, and some of the girls from the 
school and some from the village, and half-a 
dozen young men. I was very careful that 
Gertrude should talk to most of them. It was 
delightful to witness her bewildered look when 
the good old City knight told her of the 
glorious failures of the leading residents and 
related his story about the Prince of Wales. I 
wanted her to understand perfectly, that in this 
talk of money and of the City there was no 
place for the lofty thoughts and splendid verse 
on which Allen's soul had been nourished. I 
wanted to make her feel that the only house in 
the village where such things could be encou- 
nxged or comprehended was our own, and the 
only man who could encourage them was my 
father. He it was, and none other, who had 
made a poet out of a City clerk. As for my 
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evening, it was not, to be sure, like Q-ertriide's. 
We had no people who had done anything, but 
we amused ourselves. The school-girls played 
a Proverb of De Musset's, and Sir Charles went 
sound asleep and snored ; one or two of us 
played and sang; and presently we cleared 
away the chairs and began as usual to dance ; 
and while I played the first waltz, I heard Mr. 
Massey explaining to Gertrude the folly and 
wickedness of Allen in giving up his place and 
prospects in the City for the penniless and 
despised profession of letters. This annoyed 
me for the moment, because I thought she 
might be set against Will, since he had a father 
of mind so narrow. He also told Gertrude, 
but this I learned afterwards, that Allen had 
no chance with me at all, and his own son very 
little, because the third suitor, Olinthus Galla- 
way, had risen to so amazing a pitch of great- 
ness that it was impossible for a dazzled maid 
to resist his attractions. Altogether Gertrude 
passed a very astonished evening. 

It was eleven o'clock and our friends were 
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beginning to separate, somB of the elder ones 
had already gone, we were dancing the last 
waltz, Isabel and Allen together, and I was 
sitting out. 

Do you know that there are some sounds 
which you can hear above and among all 
others, however loud they may be ? The sound 
I heard, above the music and the laughter and 
the talk, was the sound of a footstep on the 
gravel of the garden walk. I had not heard 
that step for three years. But yet I knew and 
heard it amid the buzz of talk, the sound of 
the piano and the laughter of the girls. It 
surprised me for the moment to think that 
Allen did not hear it. But he was dancing 
with Isabel. His arm was round her waist; 
her face was lying on his shoulder. How 
should he hear ? 

I sprang to my feet and stepped quickly 
through the window, which was open to the 
lawn. The night was dark, but I saw his figure 
standing within the garden rails as if in hesita- 
tion, and I ran across the lawn to meet him. 
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He seized me as I came by both hands and 
held them in his strong firm grasp, though his 
voice trembled. 

* Claire ! ' was all he said. And I said no- 
thing because I could not speak, and because 
at that moment I felt that there was no longer 
any doubt or hesitation possible, and that for 
me there was only one man in the world whom 
I could love, as Will wished me to love him. 

Had he taken me in his arms that moment 
I should have told him all ; but he did not. 
He only held my hands for a minute and let 
me go. 

* Come, Will,' I said, * and see my father.' 

* I have not seen my own yet,' he replied. 
* I came here straight from the station, where 
I have left everything till to-morrow. But you 
have a party, Claire.' 

* It is only my evening. Come, Will, I 
have told you about my evenings.' 

* One moment, Claire. You are well ? Let 
me look at you.' 

* We were on the lawn, and by the Hght 
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of the room he looked in my face, and I in 
his. My heart sank, and I felt humbled and 
ashamed because of the great love which I saw 
in those brave eyes of his. Never girl had 
braver lover. 

Then I turned away, confused, and led him 
by the hand into the room ; and my father 
sprang to his feet and cried ' Will ! ' and the 
dancers stopped, and Allen left Isabel, and the 
girls of the village all ran to shake him by the 
hand ; and the school-girls caught hold of each 
other and looked at me, because they knew — 
dear me ! everybody knew — my love-story, and 
gazed upon the suitor whom they had never 
seen, and whispered to each other that he 
was the tallest and properest of the three. 
Isabel stood by Gertrude's chair watching him 
curiously. 

He was only a handsome lad when he went 
away; he returned to us a handsome man 
now, firm and well set up, his cheek a little 
bronzed with the sea-breezes; a strong man, 
his head erect, his bearing confident, his voice 
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firm. He shook hands with all the girls, laugh- 
ing, and then with my father, and, last of all, 
with Allen. 

' I knew, Allen,' he said, * what would 
happen. Tell me, Claire, does he know how 
proud we are of him ? ' 

There was always a great contrast between 
the two; the one so eager, restless, and ner- 
vous, and the other so self-reliant, so calm and 
strong ; but it seemed intensified. Allen's eyes 
had, more than ever, the far-oflf, expectant look 
of one who lives in imagination. Will's more 
than ever the steady, watchful look of one who 
works-. His eyes were hke the eyes of a pilot 
for trusty watch and ward. For him, the 
world was full of work to be done, and it 
was no place for dreams. To Allen, the only 
work was in dreams. Then I led him to 
Gertrude. 

* Gertrude,' I said, ' this is Will ; he landed 
this very day, and has come straight to see 
us. Will, this is Miss Gertrude Holt, and this 
is Miss Isabel Holt. They are Allen's very best 
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and dearest friends, and have helped him to 
make the splendid beginning of which we are 
all so proud.' 

Gertrude shook hands with him, saying 
something kind. After that, the evening was 
broken up. Everybody felt that we should 
like to be left alone, and they kindly went 
away. But the eldest Miss Gallaway whispered 
to me, with meaning, that OUnthus would be 
jealous if it was' not for the fact that there 
were only three days left. She also said that 
Allen's disappointment would be easily con- 
soled, and that something must be done in the 
village for the consolation of Will. Ohnthus, 
she said, was talking of a house in Kensington 
Palace Gardens ; of course, it mattered nothing 
to him what the rent would be ; and he had 
let fall something about a carriage and pair; 
but that his wife would have every reason to 
expect, and it was, in fact, due to his position. 
Then she went away. Poor girls ! They little 
knew that the greatness they thought so much 
of was destroyed already irrecoverably. 



i 
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So they were all gone and we were left to 
talk. 

At midnight Gertrude left us, and soon 
after my father. I made Isabel stay ; I wanted 
to make her feel, somehow, as if Will belonged 
to her, as well, already, because he would in 
a way belong to her in the future. One could 
not look forward to any severance of the sweet 
ties of love and friendship between us all. We 
went into the garden and sat with shawls about 
our heads, talking through the short summer 
night. 

First we made Will tell us all his adven- 
tures, or as many of them as he could think 
of, because it was absurd to suppose that a 
man had been away for three long years, and 
among Chinamen with pigtails and Chinawomen 
with flat faces and pinched-up feet, without 
having more adventures than he could tell in 
a summer night. Eidiculous to tell us that 
residence in Shanghai is as dull almost as 
residence in our village by the Forest. 

' It is, indeed,' he said, as monotonous as 
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life ia the City but for the people you meet, 
the people from all over the world, the people 
with stories of adventiure to tell. You come 
across them on board the steamers ; they are 
going no one knows whither and coming 410 
one knows whence, and they live no one 
knows how. They are always ready to go 
on to Fiji, or to land on Borneo, or to take a 
place at Shanghai ; only to talk with these men 
is worth going all the way to China.' 

'And no adventures, Will, among the 
Chinese ? ' 

' None at all, Claire. But a good many talks 
among them. Never believe that the Chinese 
are a worn-out race or the Chinese Empire 
rotten. They are as vigorous a people as any 
in the world. . Wait till the tug comes of Cossack 
versus China.' 

We all agreed that we would wait, and 
presently he began to tell us long stories of 
the places he had seen, the narrow seas, the 
beautiful islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
Singapore upon its hills, and green Penang. 
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' You have heard enough about myself/ he 
said. 

Just then the church clock struck one, but 
nobody took any notice. As if we were going 
to be ruled by clocks on the night when Will 
came home ! 

' Come, Allen, you have done something for 
yourself worth doing. Tell me about yourself 
and how you have got on ? ' 

Then Allen with much hesitation began to 
toll his story, all of which you know perfectly 
well already, and how he had made no money 
yet but plenty of hope, that is to say, no longer 
the vague hope of a boy but the hope grounded 
on work done and praise gained. Isabel helped 
him with a word or two. All the night she was 
considering Will curiously, as if wondering how 
such a splendid man could come from so mean 
a place. Why, it was all my father's doing. 
He made a man of action and ambition out of 
Will and a poet out of Allen, and both by the 
same method; but then there could never be 
another man Hke my father. 
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And then we had to tell about Olinthus and 
his surprising rise, so that he alone out of the 
three who went into the City resolved to emulate 
Whittington seemed to have succeeded. I, for 
my own part, felt horribly, dreadfully guilty, 
because I knew the shameful, foolish secret of 
it all, and could have foretold the conclusion. 
If a man has been away for three years, there 
is so much to be told that can never be told 
by letter. We had become rich, Will had been 
told that by letter, and he rejoiced ; we had 
left our Httle cottage and taken a large house. 
Will was told that ; we got together th6 people 
of the place and had a weekly evening, he was 
told that ; he was told everything, and yet until 
he saw for himself, he did not understand the 
differance all these things made. 

' When I went away,' he explaimed to Isabel, 
* nobody ever met ; there was no dancing or 
singing or any pleasant things at aU, only talk 
about money and the horrible stories about the 
bankruptcies.' Allen shuddered. * And Claire 
lived in a pretty little cottage with rooms about 
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as big as cupboards, like a doll's house, didn't 
j^ou, Claire ? ' 

* I have shown Isabel the furniture we had/ 
I said. ' We have kept it all and put it into 
the smallest room of the house.' 

' And then I come home and find a dance, 
actually a dance going on, in the village, and 
the gh'ls looking as if they enjoyed it, and my 
dear old friend like a nobleman of the ancieii 
regime. To be sure, he always had that air, 
but not so much.' 

* And yet a Eepubhcan, Will.' 

' I know, or rather a man filled with the 
enthusiasm of humanity. 

' Oh ! the dream — the dream,' Allen said 
impatiently. 'It was fortunate for me that I 
never knew, until too late, about that dream.' 

' A noble dream,' Will said, * the noblest of 
all dreams. Yet, Allen, you always longed 
for what you have. Are you happy at last, 
Allen?' 

He laid his hand on Allen's shoulder in the 
old familiar way. When girls kiss each other. 
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young men lay heavy hands on each other's 
shoulders. 

' I am as happy as I can be/ Allen replied. 
^ Am I not, Isabel?' 

*How can I tell?' she replied quickly. 
Then she added gently. ' If to have succeeded 
in what you most desired makes one happy, 
you ought to be happy, Allen. For you have 
already succeeded.' 

Will looked at his old friend with a quick, 
involuntary glance of surprise, first at him and 
then at Isabel. I knew, very well, what he 
meant. Could Allen be happy, he thought, 
with that question still to be answered ? And 
who was this girl who sat with us as if she were 
one of us, one of the little band of friends? 
Why did Allen turn to her ? Next day, when 
an opportunity came, he asked me what these 
things meant. I told him — well, the convenient 
half truth which left him even more puzzled 
than before. In no society of which he had any 
experience did the young men and the maidens, 
who were neither brothers and sisters nor cousins 
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nor lovers, call each other by the Christian name 
and talk with an absence of reserve so complete. 
' Can a man be in love with two girls at once ? ' 
he asked. 

' I think not, Will. Perhaps these are the 
manners and customs of the literary world, of 
which, you see, you know nothing. It is a 
pretty custom, is it not ? ' 

' For a girl to be called by her Christian 
name by all the men? I am only a China- 
man, Claire, and know nothing, but I shouldn't 
like to see you, for example, called by your 
name.' 

' Perhaps it is only a custom of the house, 
Will.' 

He shook his head and laughed. * Per- 
haps it is only Allen's playful way,' he said. 
* Poets must do what they please. They are 
privileged. What does it matter if Allen is 
happy ? ' 

Why, here was Will, like all the . rest, fall- 
ing into the universal plot and conspiracy to 
make Allen happy I 
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So we talked, and the short night drew on 
to daylight. It was nearly three o'clock m 
the morning, and the sun rises, in June, before 
four. 

' No one wants to go to bed,' I said. 
* Let us all go into the Forest and see the sun 
rise.' 

Isabel and I changed our dresses for short 
walking frocks and stout boots, and we saUied 
forth into the still and quiet morning. We 
crossed the dewy meadow and plunged into 
the Forest, where beneath the trees there 
were hanging about some shadows of twilight. 
I told Will to lead the way, if he remem- 
bered. 

* As if I could forget ! ' he said, and led 
the way. 

I went next, and Isabel followed. Allen 
came last, as Will led us from the open glade 
by a wet and narrow lane — but no one cared 
for the long wet grass — among low overhanging 
branches to where on a high ground we could 
stand and see the rising of the sun. 

N 2 
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Did you ever see the sun rise ? You may 
see it, if you are awake, on an average, I sup- 
pose, about one day in six ; and in June, when 
the mornings are mostly fine, about every other 
day. In order to see it in the summer you 
must sit up all night, as we did ; or you must 
get up very early indeed when you are in the 
middle of your sleep. I had seen it from my 
bed-room window in the old days, and espe- 
cially those sad days when the boys first went 
away, and I used to lie awake at night wonder- 
ing how one could live three years without 
them. Then I used to sit at the window and 
watch the east for the first streak of day, 
though when it came it very often found me 
sleeping in the chair. But it is best to see it in 
the Forest with the trees behind you, the grand 
old trees which seem like yourself to be waiting 
for the sunrise, and trees beside you and trees 
sloping away before you, and far away in the 
distance the country dark, silent and myste- 
rious. But in tlie trees there is the twitter of 
the birds, they are only half- awake and they 
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are dreaming. And in the branches there is 
the rustling of the leaves, as if the morning 
breeze was waking them from their slumbers. 
Then in the east the grey light which lies all 
round the horizon on a summer night begins to 
put on colour; and faint beautiful shades of 
opal, sapphire, and colours which have no 
name, and have never yet been caught by 
painter, lie in broad belts one above the other, 
each for a few moments only, and then long 
fingers of light shoot upwards into the sky, and 
the belts of colour melt and blend together, 
and all the birds wake up together and break 
into the morning hymn of praise, and the sun 
rolls upwards and warms the cold bosom of the 
earth. And who am I that I should try in 
feeble words to speak of this grand pageant of 
the dawn ? 

Suddenly a lark began to sing high over 
our heads, and we started and looked at each 
other. 

' Claire,' whispered Isabel, catching my 
hand, her eyes filling with tears, * I shall never 
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forget this night, never — never. Oh ! my 
dear. I know not what to think or say.' 

* It is a fitting end to our talk,' I said. 
' Will has come back, and Allen has succeeded, 
and we are at another dawn of a better day. 
Come, Isabel, let us go home.' 

We left the boys and went back together, 
hand in hand, but silent. 

' I have suffered, dear Isabel,' I said, 
* because I did not know ; but now I know 
and I am happy. It is the dawn of a happy 
day for you, dear Isabel, who love one of the 
two so much, and for me, because I love — 
the other. Kiss me, dear. Let us always be 
sisters. You have taken AUen's heart from 
me, and you have only made me happier for 
the loss. Eemember what you said, " Above 
all things we must make him happy." ' 

' Oh, Claire ! ' the tears came again into 
her eyes. ' Can you, can any girl, give up 
Allen ? And besides, you do not know ' 

' Hush, Isabel ! I know very well ; but 
let us keep our secret.' 
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It was. half-past four by this time. I sup- 
pose we ought to have gone to bed and lain 
awake thinking of our lovers. Alas I we were 
both outrageously hungry, and we went to the 
supper-room and ate cold chicken and drank 
claret-cup, and went to bed laughing as if 
there were no such thing as love in the world. 

As for our lovers, I believe they had cigars 
and did not go to bed at all. And I know for 
certain that temper was exhibited in certain 
quarters when it became known that Will, 
after three years' absence, actually went first 
of all to see Claire, with whom and Allen 
Engledew he sat up all the night, only calling 
upon his own mother in the morning. I went 
to bed and to sleep, and perhaps I dreamed 
the thing and perhaps I heard it, but when I 
awoke a voice was in my ears — the voice of my 
father — and words saying, ' She will choose 
between the two, the man who acts and the 
man who writes, and I think that she will sur- 
prise us both. But let us wait, and find con- 
solation for the others.' 
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Could Gertrude and my father have talked 
together in the garden while I was still asleep ? 
and could I, in half-waking dreams, have heard 
them? 

The man who acts. Surely it is best for a 
man to act. Men have to do the work of the 
world. That man who does it carries out the 
purpose for which he was born better than the 
man who talks about the worker. My choice ? 
Why I never had any choice. Although I 
thought I was going to sit down and exercise a 
deliberate judgment, I could not do otherwise, 
when the time should come, but hold out both 
my hands and say, ' Take me, Will, I am your 
own.' I believe, if you rightly consider it, tliat 
this is the case with every woman. She does 
not choose, but she gives her love — because 
she cannot choose but give it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE OPINIONS OF A CHINAMAN. 

The return of one native is, I suppose, a great 
event in a quiet village, and here were two 
natives returned, one at least, carrying his 
sheaves with him, although to the general eye 
he seemed as if he was laden with straw 
and chaff and stubble and tares, instead of 
jTolden grain. So that the return of Will, who 
had certainly 'got on' in a material way, 
created more general interest. Besides, Allen 
had never been really away, and rumours were 
always afloat of his starving agonies and mad 
ambitions. Most of the residents pictured him 
as sitting with a tight belt round his waist, to 
keep down the pangs of hunger while he wrote 
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poems which nobody would buy, or paragraphs 
for daily papers at a penny a line — ^they were 
very eloquent on that penny a line — ^Mr. 
Skantlebury especially, knew all about it ; or 
else he was imagined as forming one of a mad- 
cap crowd of roysterers, singing and drinking 
with the accompaniment of tobacco. Mr. 
Massey it was who knew how literary men 
always sit up o' nights together, and get drunk 
and sing and smoke pipes. It was, I think, 
rather a disappointment to most of us when 
Allen came back, certainly well fed, well 
dressed, and not, so far as could be seen, greatly 
given to drink. 

' I have been talking to Sir Charles, Claire,' 
said Will to me, ' and I have been having it 
out with my father. I have received the con- 
gratulations of Mr. Skantlebury on my arrival. 
I have been wept over by Allen's mother, who 
said that I was the supplanter of her son ; but 
she did not blame me. I have been warned by 
Mrs. Gallaway' — here I believe I blushed — 
*and I have been to town and called upon 
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Tommy — Tommy the Great — ^Trismegistus — 
thrice greatest Tommy ! ' 

' Did you call at his office ? ' 

'Yes, I did, at eleven in the morning. 
Claire, there is something wrong with His 
Greatness. He looks pale. He pulled out a 
pint of champagne while I was with him, and 
because I would have none he drank it all 
himself. He grinned in a ghastly way when I 
congratulated him on his success. There is 
something wrong with Olinthus.' 

I knew very well indeed what was wrong 
with him, but I would not tell him. 

'Tommy did not pretend the ordinary 
polite rejoicing at my return ; did not say he 
was glad to see me ; did not ask me to dine 
with him at his club or anywhere else ; did 
not show, or pretend, the least interest in my 
movements, and he seemed mightily reUeved 
when I came away. But perhaps he had his 
work upon his mind — ^another fortune to make 
before noon, I dare say.' 

This was just what one would have expected 
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of the poor man. With ruin staring him in 
the face, the visit of his old schoolfellow 
would only distract him. 

* His cheeks are flabby and his hand shakes, 
and his eyes are blood-shot. On the whole, 
Claire, I would rather not be in poor old 
Tommy's shoes. But what a fellow he is! 
Fancy his hiding away those wonderful powers 
of his! And fancy ourselves being such 
donkeys as to call him stupid! We used to 
laugh at him, Allen and I, because he couldn't 
understand things at school. He was stupid, 
was he ? Why, this finance business, which I 
take to be pure plundering and robbery, is a 
thing which wants a quicker brain and wider 
knowledge than any other trade in the world. 
Where did he pick up his knowledge ? ' 

I knew that as well, but I could not tell 
him. 

' When I asked him he sighed and said that 
he did't know whether the thing was worth the 
trouble it had cost him. Trouble! it must 
have been downright, resolute work of the 
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hardest kind, coupled with the most extra- 
ordinary sagacity. You see it means nothing 
more or less than to find out for certainty the 
things which are kept in the background. You 
must know all the secrets and all the motives. 
Perhaps he kept a detective branch in his own 
service. I asked him what he had made in 
the three years ; but he refused to tell me, and 
altogether looked so glum that I came away. 
I expected to find him swaggering over his 
money after the old fashion. What does it 
mean?' 

It meant that the great financier was going 
to be horribly punished, and perhaps held up 
to ridicule. But that I could not reveal. Will 
went on. 

* Coming home in the train I heard some 
talk which adds to my presentiments about 
him. There were two men talking about some 
company or other. I heard the name of Galla- 
way mentioned, and one of them began to tell 
a long story about the way in which Mr. Olin- 
thus Gallaway has been making money. I 
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partly suspected it before. It seems that he 
has been following the same game as that 
carried on ten years ago or so by CoUiber. 
This man seemed to know something about it. 
There is a row impending, it appears. They 
are going to make an attempt at fixing a certain 
prospectus on Olinthus. If he can be proved 
to have framed this prospectus, an action will 
be brought against him. It is quite certain 
that he took up and sold the shares. I 
wonder if that is the reason why Tommy 
looked so glum. The man in the train said 
that if such an action could be brought, and 
was successful, the result would make one of 
the richest men in the City a bankrupt. Another 
man, who seemed vindictive, remarked that for 
his own part he should like nothing better than 
to see him and all such fellows on the tread- 
mill. I suppose he was a shareholder in one 
of the illustrious Tommy's companies.' 

I changed the subject. 

' You have not told me, Will, how you find 
the place and all the people in it. Allen says 
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it has grown so small. The Forest is only a 
wood of very limited extent ; he can no longer 
feel lost in it, and he has ceased to feel any awe 
for the glorious bankrupts.' 

' I do not find the place any other than it 
used to be, but the people are changed. Mr. 
CoUiber is gone, which seems a good thing for 
everybody. The man used to remind me of a 
hawk, with his hooked nose and sharp eyes 
and quick savage manner. I never think of 
a financier without supposing him greatly to 
resemble Mr. CoUiber ; when I called upon 
Tommy I fully expected to find that his features 
were changed, and I am disappointed. He 
might be thought to look a little like an owl, 
with his fat cheeks, but not at all a hawk.' 

* Yes, Mr. CoUiber went away without tell- 
ing any one he was going.' 

' As for the Gallaways, I suppose it is quite 
natural that they should be proud of their 
brother ; but perhaps they are a little more 
inflated than one would like to see. And they 
^id dwell upon the contrast between my posi- 
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tion and Tommy's. I wonder if they under- 
stand at ail what it means. Do you think 
they can understand ? Why, if they could, 
the reading of the eighth commandment every 
Sunday would strike them dumb with terror 
and shame.' 

• 

He could not forget the story of the com- 
pany which he had heard in the train. 

'And I've been to see Allen's mother. The 
poor lady told her tale of woe ; her son is no 
richer, she says, and has no prospect whatever 
before him of making any money. It is a 
dreadful thing to her. She looks upon these 
ladies as his most mischievous friends. As for 
his book it is only a proof and visible sign of 
degradation. How can a book make money, 
or even a bare living ? Only one thing would 
reconcile her.' 

' What thing ? ' 

' If they were to elect Allen, Lord Mayor of 
London, and she were to see him in his coach 
of state with chaplain and swordbearer.' 

' Poor Mrs. Engledew ! And the rest. Will ? ' 
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' I found Sir Charles as well as ever. He 
flourished about Olinthus, of course, and regrets 
that he is not likely to live long enough to see 
his failure. This, he says, is sure to be colossal. 
He also expressed his hope that I had brought 
back from China the true spirit of British enter- 
prise, for which my father is so distinguished.' 

* Oh, Will ! but you know ' 

' Yes, Claire, I know.' His face fell. * I 
know, and I ain ashamed. My father, at the 
age of sixty-five, has gone back to the City 
with that old donkey Skantlebury, and is 
gambling, with nothing to lose, and no chance 
of getting any scraps of information, except 
what Tommy throws liim. I am ashamed, I 
say, when I think of those two old men going 
one after the other and humbly begging for 
advice and instructions.' 

* Will,' I cried, ' please tell yoiu* father to 
take no more advice from him. No, it is not 
on account of the shame, but the danger. Tell 
him at once.' 

* I have no influence with him. I have 
VOL. III. 
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tried to represent the clanger to him, but he 
has made a Utile money by his transactions, 
and is fiill of his former ardour for niaking a 
fortune. The old projects are brought out; 
the money he is to make by his new specula- 
tions is to be applied to the revival of the old. 
I am an unnatural son because I will advance 
no money to push off the scheme at once/ 

* Tlien the end is certain,' I said, thinking 
of what I knew. 

*I suppose it is very certain,' he replied, 
from liis own knowledge. *And there will 
be the glory of a second bankruptcy in which 
there will be nothing to lose.' 

' And ^now tell me if you think my father 
much altered.' 

* Nothing will ever alter him,' said Will. 
*You know that I was not his favourite 
pupil. Therefore, I have not disappointed 
him, as Allen has. He expected nothing from 
me.' 

'Yes; and yet, it was but a dream — an 
impossible dream.' 
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* Impossible — perhaps, But a noble dream. 
Do you know, Claire, that the things he put 
into our heads, the things he made us see and 
hear, have always been with me? So they 
have with Allen. I see in every one of his 
stories the presence of these ideas. I am not 
clever in his way. I cannot create a figure 
and make her represent a multitude. Where 
Allen sees one girl, I see half a million. Where 
he sees one couple, I see a miUion. And I 
have been thinking about them ever since.' 

' I know you have. Will. I found you 
out from your letters. Does my father know 
too?' 

* I do not suppose he does. How should 
he know ? ' 

*He read all your letters, Will.' But it 
occurred to me that he had not perhaps read 
them so carefully as I had done, and I was 
confused.' 

' He seems happier in being rich,' Will 
said. * This house and his large garden 
are more pleasant to him than the little 

o2 
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cottage. He is proud of his library, and it 
pleases him to have no work, especially no 
distasteful work, to do. I think Frenchmen 
become idle more gracefully than we restless 
Englishmen. Look at my father and Skantle- 
bury.' 

In the evening we had a great talk. It 
began with Gertrude, who could see the artistic 
merit of^a picture or a romance whatever the 
subject, but had, I think, little sympathy with 
the inartistic and ignorant multitude who get 
through their lives somehow with so httle joy. 
Perhaps she was too old for the sentiment 
of the sympathy, which seems to me quite a 
modern thing in England and an importation 
from France, who is the mother of all ideas. 
She was speaking of the separation from the 
ordinary world which belongs to the literary 
and artistic life. ' What,' she said, ' is to other 
people the earnest business of a life is to the 
literary and artistic hfe only a curious subject 
of study. This is the reason why such men are 
bad at business. They look on from the out- 
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side and draw their pictures. If they have to 
go into the fight they get struck down and 
come off badly. Their work is outside.' 

*Yet,' said Will, with diffidence, *they 
cannot cease to be human. Art without sym- 
pathy is like a picture without atmosphere.' 

' It is well said,' observed my father. 

'The sympathy,' said Isabel, * comes from 
the real humanity of the artist. He would not, 
if he could, cease to be human.' 

* How can a man,' said Will, *look on 
without longing to engage in the struggle? 
We are fighting animals.' 

* You are not an artist, Mr. Massey,' said 
Gertrude. * The artist is not a fighting man. 
He wants an atmosphere of calm ' 

'Yet Benvenuto Celhni — ' Will inter- 
rupted. 

' You cannot,' Gertrude went on, ' act as 
well as observe and meditate. The artist must 
keep a steady hand and a clear eye. He 
must be superior to the ignoble struggles and 
ambitions of the common life.' 
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These were the ideas in which the dear 
lady had been brought up. A poet or an 
artist was a sacred creature who watched 
the movements of mankind, but had no part 
in them. Allen murmured approval. Will 
knocked the proposition all to pieces. 

* A great many poets and writers/ he said, 
* have been men of action, and even excellent 
men of business. Shakespeare, for instance ; 
Lamartine tried statesmanship ; Cervantes was 
a soldier ; Byron, Pope, and Dryden were all 
able to look after their own afiairs. And, then, 
why should not a man join in the ambitions of 
other men ? ' 

* Because it is so much more noble to look 
on than to struggle in the ignoble fight,' said 
Allen grandly. 

* I don't know that. But even if it were, 
I do not see that the fight is ignoble. The 
people work to keep wife and children. Work 
therefore means love, which is not ignoble. 
The first desire is to improve the material con- 
dition. That is not ignoble. There is not 



k. 
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much art among the mob, it is true, and no 
desire for art. Art is imitation and represen- 
tation, and means some kind of ease. As for 
the people, I think that the spectacle of the 
whole world from the very begimiing, looking 
for some one who will tell them how equal 
justice may be had, is not ignoble.' 

* There spoke my pupil,' said my father. 
But Gertrude shook her head. 

* We live in a land where there is equal 
justice,' she said. Indeed, she had always been 
told so, and was now too old to learn anything 
different. 

*You should ask the better-class work- 
man what he thinks about equal justice,' said 
Will. * You remember the old walks and talks, 
Allen ? ' 

*Ohl yes,' Allen replied, going without a 
blush straight over to the opposite side. *I 
remember, of course I remember now. The 
people are always asking how things are to be 
set right. There are a thousand wrongs of 
which we feel hardly any, and they feel all. I 
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had forgotten. Do you remember, Will, the 
shoemaker we met one Sunday afternoon at 
Walthamstow, and how he spoke of rich men's 
law and poor men's law ? I should have gone 
with him and learned how he lived. We miss 
our best chances. He was a splendid subject 
and I let him go.' 

* But— ignoble, Allen ? ' 

' No, not ignoble ; I was wrong. The life 
of the man who works is not ignoble. The 
ignoble life begins a little higher up — or lower 
down — with the small trader.' 

* Allen does well,' said Gertrude, * to study 
the common people. They are splendid ma- 
terial for him ; they are his workshop. As 
for me, I find them coarse in manner and rough 
in speech. I prefer my own kind.' 

* Allen might have done better for him- 
self,' said Will, ' if he had studied the people 
a httle longer. He observed and made pic- 
tures. I suppose, Allen ' — he laid his hand on 
Allen's shoulder, the familiar trick—* I suppose 
that nature made you an artist, so that you 
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see picturesque situations where I saw only 
things ugly and mean. Perhaps the more you 
study the people the more picturesque things 
you will see. Let us begin the old walks 
again.' 

*We will,' said Allen; *we will have a 
thousand walks together. I shall get new 
ideas just as I used to get them when we were 
boys together, and every walk brought a flood 
of thoughts.' 

* There are two ways,' Will went on, * of 
watching things. One is, yours, to study the 
effect ; the other is, perhaps, mine, to look for 
the cause.' 

' After all,' said my father, ' it was Will who 
learned my lesson aright. Then my life has 
not been thrown away.' 

* Yes,' Will went on, * I have not Allen's 
genius : but still I have ambitions. I do not 
know yet how I shall begin or what may be 
attempted. When one lives abroad, far away 
from the things which at home distract the 
thoughts, one can sit down and think. Then 
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the memory of our old walks and talks came 
back, and I began to wonder if it was possible 
to find out a way.' 

* Always for the people ? ' my father asked. 

* Always for the pepple. It may be that 
I have found out some of their wants. I do 
not say ; only I hope that I have found some- 
thing.' 

* He hopes,' repeated my father. * It is 
modestly said. For he who leads the people 
must not expect to be taught by the people, 
because the people have no voice or power of 
speech, but wait for him who can speak for 
them. Yet, my son, he who works for the 
people, must trust the people/ 

* There is nothing else to trust/ Will 
replied. * Everything else has been tried and 
has broken down. If this, too, fails, there will 
be no more hope. Trust them? Why, is 
there not the safety of that divine instinct 
in their hearts which cries continually for 
justice ? ' 

* Will,' — ^my father sprang to his feet and 
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caught his pupil by both hands, — * you, too, 
have heard it. Listen ! ' — ^he held up his 
finger. 'You too can hear it. It is the 
breaking of the wave which will overwhelm 
the world. 

' Oh ! ' said Gertrude half laughing, half in 
complaint. ' Then there will be no stalls, but 
all pit; no half-crown days, but all shilling 
days ; no beautiful books, but all cheap litera- 
ture ; no place at all, my poor Allen, for you 
and me ! ' 
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CHAPTEK X. 



JOHN STEPHENS. 



I WAS walking across the green in the morning 
on some household business, when I saw in the 
lane, where stood Mrs. Engledew's cottage, the 
strange man of whom I have already spoken. 
He was a long way off, but my eyes were good. 
Besides, it was impossible to mistake his broad 
felt hat and his great beard. He was sitting on 
a rail as usual, and had a cigar in his mouth. 

I went on to the shop without thinking 
much about the man. On my way back, 
seeing him still sitting there and in an atti- 
tude so observant, I reflected that it was a 
favourable opportunity, now that Allen was 
at home, to ask him why he came there and 
what he wanted. 
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He did not hear my step until I was quite 
close to liim. When he saw me, he made as 
if he would get down and walk away. But 
when I spoke to him he put his hands in his 
pockets and remained sitting on the rail. 

'This is the fourth time,' I said, 'that I 
have seen you watching Mrs. Engledew's house. 
What do you want with her? Why do you 
perpetually sit and look at her door ? ' 

' The party,' he replied, without looking me 
in the face, ' who takes an interest in the lady 
has sent me to inquire.' 

' To inquire what ? To sit on a gate all day 
and look at the house ? ' 

'I told you about that party,' he rephed, 
' at the beginning.' 

'What can you learn by looking at the 
house ? Why do you not go and see her for 
yourself ? What do you mean ? ' 

He said that by standing where he was he 
could see very well, and sometimes the lady sat 
working at the window, and sometimes she came 
out into the garden. Very well indeed he could 
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see her. That was what he did for the party 
who took an interest in the lady. The manner 
of the raan was rough but not offensive. He 
did not seem to resent my questions. 

' But why do you not go and tell her of this 
person who takes an interest in her ? ' 

* Because/ he replied, * there are reasons. If 
this person knows that the lady is comfortably 
off and wants for nothing and that she is happy 
— that is, as happy as most people can expect to 
be at her time of life, and widows of bankrupts 
and all — that person is satisfied. If she was 
hard up now ' 

^Who is the person, then? Who can be 
the man who sends a stranger to hang about 
the house and ask questions of the people ^ 
Mrs. Engledew's cousins and relations do not 
hide themselves. Your employer must have 
some good reason for hiding himself.' 

' Perhaps he has,' the man laughed, a low 
chuckle without any mirth in it. ' Perhaps he 
has excellent reasons. Oh ! yes, he doesn't want 
^0 show at all.' 
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' The only man wlio can have such reasons 
is her husband's late partner, the wicked wretch 
who stole his money and ruined his credit — and 
murdered him.' 

' Which he certainly did, Amen. Of course 
you mean Stephens, John Stephens, Stephens 
is the man,' his voice became husky, ' who stole 
and spent and ruined all. If it had not been 
for Stephens, her husband would have been a 
rich man this day. If it had not been for him, 
all this grief would never have been. . As for 
me I always say that John Stephens is nothing 
better than a murderer. Very good reasons why 
Stephens should keep out of the way ; murderers 
must lie snug. He was a forger, too, and it 
might be proved after all these years — ^forgers 

must sit in the dark ; he falsified the accounts ; 

* 

he stole the money ; he ran away with all that 
was left. Thieves, embezzlers, falsifiers, and 
such must at all times lay low, mustn't they ? 
You bet, John Stephens has got very good 
reasons.' 

♦ Then you are employed by this man ? ' 
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' Put it, if you like, that I am. Put it this 
way, young lady. You say to yourself this. If 
Stephens has got money, it's Stephens's bounden 
duty, being a forger and a thief, to give that 
money up. But if the lady doesn't want the 
money and Stephens does, why give up that 
money ? Why give it up ? What's the good 
of giving it up ? It won't bring back the past ; 
it won't prevent Engledew being bankrupt. It 
won't prevent him— look here, yoimg lady, John 
Stephens couldn't know he would kill himself. 
Now, could he ? ' 

I suppose it was just then that I began to 
suspect who the man might be. I remembered, 
too, the strange knowledge he had shown of 
Mrs. Engledew's early appearance. He went 
on talking in an incoherent way, repeating him- 
self as if his mind was oppressed. 

' Stephens, you see, young lady, considering 
all things, does well to lay low. But perhaps 
you are quite right. Very likely it may be 
John Stephens himself — no other — who put me 
on this job.' 
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I was quite certain now that it was 
Stephens. What could he want with the poor 
lady ? You may tell hira, then,' I said, ' that 
he has ruined two Uves and done his best to 
ruin a third. Good heavens! that such a 
wretch should live ! ' 

* It is no use telling him what he knows. 
As for his living with the knowledge of that 
behind him, he thinks he*d better go on living 
as long as he can.' 

He got down from his gate, when he had 
made this grim reply, and leaned against it, 
with his hands in his pockets, as if he was 
disposed to carry on the conversation as long 
as I pleased. 

' Does he repent then, this man ? ' I asted. 
* You know him well ; that is clear. Does he 
repent ? ' 

* As for repentance, now, that is according 
as you read the word. Stephens is sorry — ho 
is always sorry that he did it. Sometimes he 
gets mad just in thinking about it. But as 

VOL. III. P 
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for repentance, young lady, when I was young 
I used to go to church. When I think of 
that I laugh. I just laugh. Now repentance 
in church meant being sorry and hoping for 
forgiveness. I don't think Stephens ever 
thought, even when he was as mad as a hatter, 
that anybody woidd forgive him/ 

' I see. But he is sorry ? ' 

*That is so. It is close upon five-and- 
twenty years since he did it. What he claims 
is this, though perhaps you won't believe it: 
most every night for all these years he has 
seen the face of the man he murdered — ^yes — 
murdered. And it looks upon him with anger. 
Sometimes, too, there comes the face of his 
wife ; but not so often.' 

He stopped, looking before him as if he 
saw that face still. 

' It does one good to talk to some one. 
I've talked to no one since — well — a long time. 
Nobody to talk to — that is the very devil. 
Then you get to see faces and to hear voices ; 
when the voices go on too long people tak^ 
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and lock a man up, and say he's gone off his 
chump for a spell.' 

He stopped again. 

' Five-and-twenty years at three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year. That makes 
about nine thousands ghosts ; doesn't it ? ' The 
man ticked off the amount on his fingers as 
if he was adding up an account. *Nine 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five ghosts 
it is exactly. I counted up this morning. 
Wherever Stephens goes the face goes too. 
Every night when he blows his candle out the 
face comes back. If he leaves the candle 
alight, the face gets between him and the 
candle. You can't dodge a ghost, anyhow, if 
you try all the time* Stephens has tried going 
to bed drunk — ^but that's no good, bless you ! 
and sitting up all night, but that's no good 
either. Always that face; sometimes, that 
other face* There's a curious thing about the 
other face. Before Carry lost her husband she 
was as pretty a woman as you wished to 
see, You would have thought that Stephens 
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would have seen that pretty face. Not at all. 
What he sees is a sharp and worn face — ^see 
there.* 

I looked. The widow at the moment 
threw open the window and looked out into 
the sunshine. I thought that, set as the face 
seemed in sunlight, flowers, and bright leaves, it 
ought to have been a happy face, contented with 
fortune and glad to live. A foolish thought. 

' That is the face he has always seen, grow- 
ing older and thinner too. Strange, isn't it ? * 

' Very strange — go on.' 

'There are lots more things as strange as 
you ever heard. When Stephens bolted there 
was very little money left for him to take, 
because he had lost it all. But what there 
was he took — say, two hundred pounds, not 
more ; and he went to America by a French 
steamer from Havre. You would think that 
such a man would spend a couple of hundred 
in no time. Well, he did: some of it he 
gambled ; some of it he drank ; some of it he 
fpol^d ; he kept on thrqwing it away. Yet, as 
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fast as he threw away, the money came back 
to him. Never any more. Then, what with 
the faces at night and the voices, and the way 
in which that money behaved just as if it 
meant to remain with him, Stephens's head got 
a little queer and they locked him up. I 
think he was locked up for twenty years or 
thereabouts. When he came out they gave 
him back his two hundred pounds. And that 
money has stuck to him and grown more. 
Yes, it's now just exactly enough to pay back 
all, at compound interest. Seems strange, 
doesn't it ? ' 

' Very strange.' 

' He has been working and saving ; and it 
occurred to him that if he were to go and get 
rid of this money by giving it back to Carry, 
he might get rid of the faces, too.' 

' Very likely he would.' 

The man pulled a bit of paper with figures 
on it from his pocket, and he looked at it. 

' If you write out that sum at three and a 
half per cent, interest, which is a fair rate, you 
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will find that two hundred pounds in twenty- 
five years, becomes five hundred and thirty 
pounds, two shillings and a penny. I've 
worked it out, though it's a longish sum. The 
dollars came in then, and Stephens put them 
away till they had got up to what he wanted.' 

' Why did he not send the money over? ^' 

' No ; that wouldn't do. He must bring it 
himself/ 

' And so, Mr. Stephens,' I said, * you have 
got tlie money in your pocket now ? ' 

He made no reply, and seemed not at all 
surprised that I knew him. 

' Why do you not go and give it to her ? ' 

'It is always in my pocket. If she was 
poor ' 

' Come with me and give it to her.' 

' To-morrow I will go. I can stand one 
night more. To-morrow.' 

' No ; come to-day.' 

' It is all I have got in the world,' he re- 
plied, with a strange eagerness. ' All I have in 
the world. She does not want it. The money 
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woiild make her no happier. She lives in a 
beautiful little cottage covered with flowers. 
Why should I make myself a beggar? The 
past is gone ; it can't be brought back.' 

' You owe her the money — come with 
me.' 

I took him by the hand, but he pushed me 
back and turned to walk away. In another 
moment he would have gone, but just then I 
heard steps on the road. Thank heaven, it 
was Allen. 

' Stop,' I said. ' Do you know that young 
man ? It is Allen Engledew — her son.' 

He made no more hesitation. He stood 
still until Allen reached us. 

' Allen,' I said, ' this man wishes to see your 
mother. Will you come with us ? He has an 
important thing to say.' 

' Who is he ? ' Allen asked. * Who are you, 
and what do you want with my mother ? ' 

* You have got her face,' Stephens replied. 

No more was said. We walked down the 
lane, the man between us hke a criminal, and 
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entered the cottage, the door of which was 
open. The widow looked up surprised. 

' Mother/ said Allen, ' this stranger wishes 
to make some communication to you.' 

' First,' I said, ' let him pull off his spectacles 
and his hat.' 

He took them off, without a word, looking 
with strange and curious eyes at Mrs. Engledew. 
Suddenly she recognised him and sprang to her 
feet and seized him by the collar, crying : 

'It is the robber and the forger! It is 
John Stephens.' 

' It is,' he replied, quietly. ' You have not 
forgotten me.' 

' Allen, hold him tight. Do not let him 
escape, while I run for the police. Claire, you 
are younger, do you run, my child. Allen and 
I will hold him.' 

'Stay, mother,' said Allen, gently taking 
her hand from the man's coat collar, 'let us 
hear first what he has to say.' 

' He is the forger and the thief, Allen, do I 
not tell you? Quick, villain, say what you 
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please, and then the police. Oh ! At last, at 
last ! ' 

'I carried off,' said Stephens, apparently 
unmoved, ' a couple of hundred pounds. Here 
it is/ He lugged out of his pocket a little 
bag with bank notes and gold in it. *The 
debt has been mounting at compound interest. 
Now it has come to 530/. 2^. \d. Count it, 
you will find it correct.' 

* The money, Allen,' said the widow, coldly, 
* can be placed in the hands of the Court. It 
is, I suppose, evidence of confession.' 

' Have you anything more to say ? ' asked 
Allen. 

'Well, yes, I should like to say in your 
presence, young gentleman, that it is all true. 
I am everything that your mother says. If it 
had not been for me, your father would have 
become rich and lived long; your mother 
would have been a contented and happy 
woman ; you, well, I don't know much about 
you. If you like I will go to prison. Prison 
or mad-house makes very little odds. That 
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won't give you back your father. If it is any 
satisfaction to you I will confess and give 
no trouble to anybody and work out my 
sentence.' 

He addressed Allen, but he spoke to the 
woman whom he had wronged. He could not 
take his eyes from her. 

' Carry/ he added, ' I say that nothing can 
ever restore what has been destroyed. Do 
you think that the man who has done the 
mischief has ever been happy, either, for a 
single day ? ' 

'Allen,' said his mother, 'we waste time. 
Let us rid ourselves of this monster. Let him 
be locked up.' 

' You have suffered through my doing,' he 
went on, not as if pleading for pardon but as 
stating a plain fact. ' I have suffered through 
my own. Which do you think has been the 
more miserable ? ' 

' Allen,' she repeated. ' Quick, let him go 
with you to the police office. If he attempts 
to escape, knock him down — kill him. I will 
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get you, if you like, your father's gold-headed 
stick/ 

* I will go with your son if he wishes. I 
will not try to escape. Why should I? I 
have seen you. I have given you the money. 
I have told you what I came to say. What 
matter for the rest ? ' 

Allen gave him his hat and pointed to the 
door, 

* Go,' he said, * you are free. Mother, tell 
him that you forgive him. We are Christians, 
mother. Forgive him. We must all forgive.' 

'I cannot,' she cried, bursting into tears. 
* Oh, Allen ! 1 cannot, I cannot. The sight of 
him makes me remember all — ^how happy I 
should have been. It is easy for you to say 
forgive; but you never knew your father, 
Allen. There was no one like him in all the 
city, no one. Forgive this man? Why I 
have cursed him every day since he ran away.' 

'I have been cursed,' the man said. 'I 
have had nothing but bad luck. I've been in 
prison for what another man did. I have had 
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agues and fevers and pains. I have been in a 
mad-house most all the time-^ — ' 

* Forgive him, mother/ said Allen. ' For- 
give him. Let him go/ 

* Say it for me, then, Allen. I cannot say 
that I forgive him.' 

* My mother freely and fully forgives you,' 
said' Allen. * I forgive you as well ; you can 
go. As for the money, you had better take it 
with you. We do not want it.' 

The man shook his head. He would not 
have the money, he said. Then he turned to 
the widow, ' Do you mean it, Carry ? ' he said. 
' Do you mean it, from your heart ? ' 

She made no reply. 

' Carry ! ' the man held out his hands in a 
helpless way. 'Carry, I don't know what I 
shall do or where I shall go. I think my life 
is ended. But I have given back the money. 
That is done. The faces will go now, perhaps, 
and the voices. If ever you think of me again, 
Carry, try to think of me as in the old, old 
days, before I became — ^what I am. Yes, I 
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will go/ He turned to go, hesitated, turned 
again, and threw himself at the feet of the 
woman he had wronged with a cry, 

' Carry — Carry — oh ! Carry. We were 
boys and girls together. I used to love you. 
. . . . I have ruined you .... forgive me.' 

She put out her hand ; he touched it with 
his lips, rose and left the house. Then I went 
too, leaving Alleu alone with his mother. 
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CHAPTER ^. 
A GLORIOUS FAILURE. 

The storm broke upon poor Olinthus sooner 
than he expected. But as there was no escaping 
from it, the sooner it fell the better. 

The first sign of the coming disturbance 
which came to us was in an excited and noisy 
meeting of the village Parliament upon the 
Green. There were gathered together, Sir 
Charles, Mr. Massey, and Mr. Skantlebury. 
My father was with them too, though he took 
no part in the talk. 

' As for me,' cried Mr. Skantlebury, waving 
his arms, ' I will have justice, if there is justice 
to be had I mil have it — Gallaway or no 
Gallaway. ^Vhat ? Do you think I am going 
to sit down and be robbed ? ' 



^ 
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'Patience, Skantlebury,' said Sir Charles* 
' You don't know yet that you have lost your 
money. The shares may go up again.' 

'Never; they never can. I knew from 
the first that it was a hollow thing,' said the 
victim. 

' Then what did you buy the shares for ? ' 
Sir Charles asked. 

' I bought them to sell, of course. He told 
me to ; he said he held twenty thousand ; but 
we will have justice.' 

' In this country everybody can get justice,' 
said the ex-Lord Mayor. ' I have myself sat 
on the bench, and I ought to know. Fine 
with costs, or imprisonment in case you can't 
pay. I have meted out w^ith impartiality to 
all alike — rich and poor. The rich pay up, 
and the poor go to prison. This is the country 
for justice, Skantlebury, so long as a Lord 
Mayor sits to administrate it.' 

' It was Gallaway who started the com- 
pany — that shall be proved. It was Galla- 
way who wrot^ the prospectus — ^that shall be 
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proved ; he dictated it, and we have got the 
boy who took it down in shorthand. We will 
make him give back the money in full/ 

* How much will it be, do you think, 
Massey ? ' asked Sir Charles. 

' Fifty thousand shares at five pounds each. 
One pound on deposit, one pound ten on allot- 
ment, the rest at call. But the directors con- 
fidently anticipated ' 

'I asked for two thousand shares; I sent 
up two thousand pounds; they allotted all; 
I sent up three thousand more. If I could 
get the money back. IVe lost five thousand. 
Oh ! it's hard ; it's a dreadful hard thing, after 
working and slaving, to think that it may be 
gone. Five thousand pounds ! ' 

His voice rose to a shriek, and he threw up 
his hands in a kind of bewilderment. He could 
not imderstand how the money he had so slowly 
accumulated should melt away so suddenly. 
^He told me to buy the shares; he said he 
had twenty thousand ; he told me to hold on, 
and I held ; and they went up, and J might have 
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sold ; and where are they now ? At nothing 
— anything — you can't sell them ; nobody 
will buy ; they won't even speculate with 'em. 
And he's sold all he had^ and Fve lost my 
money.' 

* But you've got some money left, Skantle- 
bury?' said Sir Charles anxiously. 'You 
wouldn't, siu'ely, fail for so pitiful a sum as 
five thousand? Why, think of the discredit 
you would bring upon the village.' 

Mr. Skantlebury turned away with an angry 
gesture. 

' It really would be nothing short of disgrace 
to all of us,' Sir Charles went on. ' And you, 
Massey, are you hard hit too ? ' 

'I took up all I could afford,' replied the 
sanguine speculator. ' But, Lord ! it's nothing. 
Gallaway's a man of a million. A man of his 
resource is equal to anything. If we lose our 
money, he will make it up to us, only Skantle- 
bury has no faith. And suppose they bring it 
home to him — what is it ? Fifty thousand, we 
will say, allotted at two pounds ten. It is npt 
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mucli more than a hundred thousand after all. 
Gallaway can meet the bill and laugh.' 

* Some of them sold at a premium, though/ 
said Sir Charles. ' I dare say it would run up 
to a hundred and thirty thousand. That would 
be a very creditable failure.' 

'Don't,' groaned Mr. Skantlebury, 'don't, 
Sir Charles. Please don't speak of failure. You 
heard what they said at the meeting, Massey.' 

There had been an excited meeting of the 
unhappy shareholders, nearly all of whom, I 
believe, were in the same position as Mr. 
Skantlebury; that is to say, they held shares 
in the hope of selling at a premium, and not 
with any belief in the company or the sound- 
ness of the scheme. One of the victims made 
a very strong speech, charging Mr. Gallaway 
with dreadful things, and especially with fraud, 
robbery, and dishonest representations. Of course 
the imhappy OUnthus was legally responsible 
and guilty of everything, and only I knew how 
he had done nothing except at the dictation of 
his partner, who was now fvirnishing a gre^t 
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house with the proceeds of his three years' 
plunder. The speaker, who was a clergyman, 
the very clergyman of whom I had heard, 
certainly showed a most astonishing energy 
and vigour in action as well as in speech. It 
was he who had traced this prospectus to the 
office ; who had got hold of the hand which 
wrote it out at Olinthus's dictation, and it was 
by his exertions that the great promoter, wire- 
puller, financier, and operator could be made 
responsible for statements by which people had 
been robbed of thousands. He had got the 
opinion of counsel ; Mr. Gallaway was, that 
opinion stated, legally responsible ; a test action 
could be brought ; if that was successful he 
might be made to disgorge all. 

' And I make no doubt, Skantlebury,' said 
Mr. Massey cheerfully, ' that he will have to pay 
up. But what is it ? Say a hundred thousand. 
Very good ; do you suppose that Gallaway is 
not worth a good deal more than that ? Why, 
they say he lives in simple chambers ; he's got 
peither wife npr child ; he can't spend more than 
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a thousand a year; and he has been making 
money hand over hand — hundreds of thousands. 
Keep up your courage, Skantlebury ; you shall 
get your money paid back.' 

My father told me all this, and how they 
fortified each other's opinion, though Mr. Massey, 
strong in his belief, pointed out that action or 
no action, young Gallaway would certainly see 
them through. Alas ! what would be their 
despair when they knew what I already 
knew? 

' Nobody knows,' said Mr. Massey, ' the 
money that young man has made. A tem- 
porary check : that is what it is. Consider, 
Skantlebury, three years of such success as 
the world has never seen.' 

' Ah ! ' said Mr. Skantlebury. 

' Did he ever tell you what he lost ? ' asked 
Sir Charles. 

' I don't beheve he ever lost anything. All 
he touched turned to gold. There never was 
and there never will be a man in the City to 
pompare with him.' 
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* Not CoUiber ? his failure was a quarter of 
a million.' 

' Not even CoUiber,' said Mr. Massey . ' When 
I think of the companies he has floated. Why, 
between ourselves, don't we know that he wrote 
all the prospectuses himself, got the directors, 
and floated the shares, all by himself? And 
has any one of those companies ever paid any 
dividend ; or, will one of them pay a dividend ? 
Come, Sir Charles, as an old City man you 
know that.' 

*If all the shareholders,' said Sir Charles, 
thoughtfully, * were to fcriug home all those 
prospectuses against him, they might make 
him a bankrupt for milUons ! And only five- 
and- twenty ! ! For millions ! ! ! What an 
honour, what a guide and example for the 
young people of the village ! what a joy to 
his widowed mother ! Glorious ! Glorious, 
indeed ! ' 

He rubbed his hands and chuckled, but 
Mr. Skantlebury shuddered. 

And now I must anticipate, because the 
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circumstances of Olinthus's fall belong to a 
somewhat later time. 

The case created a very great interest. 
There were reports and rumours in the City 
— which, so far as a woman can learn, seems 
as much given to gossip as a country town ; 
some said that Gallaway would be tried by 
the Pubhc Prosecutor, others that he would 
get clear off, and float dozens more com- 
panies; some said that he would have to go 
bankrupt, and others that he could face half- 
a-dozen storms such as these. Some said 
that he would be put into the box, when 
extraordinaiy revelations would be forced from 
his reluctant lips ; and others, that he would 
square the action, and that nothing more 
would be heard of it. But the clergyman 
was conscientious ; he had a public duty to 
perform, and he did it. 

On the day — the appointed day — when 
Olinthus should have come with the other 
two, he did not appear, but he sent me a 
letter. He said in it, first, that I was to con- 
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aider his communication as strictly private, 
confidential, and privileged. The game, in 
fact, was now up, and it only remained to get 
out of the mess as comfortably as possible. 
Since his partner had deserted him he had 
been speculating heavily, but somehow, not 
wisely. In short, he had lost great sums of 
money. Then the action would most cer- 
tainly proceed, and he was hopelessly ruined. 
There was one gleam of comfort — the Coun- 
tess, with all her brothers, sisters, cousins, 
and friends, had followed his advice and 
'gone in,' with most disastrous results. The 
worst of it was the want of credit, because 
people would expect the estate to cut up 
well. In fact, they all thought him worth 
hundreds of thousands, and there would be, 
in fact, no more than enough to pay the 
lawyers and accountants, while as for credi- 
tors and shareholders they would have to go 
whistle. Yet, he added, all might yet be 
retrieved if Mr. CoUiber would only come 
back ; but he made no sign and answered 
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no letters — from which we perceived that 
poor Tommy had been humbling himself. 
As for the City it would be closed to him 
for a good while, and, of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, he should cease his financial 
operations. He went on to add very kindly, 
that he knew the tenderness of my heart, and 
he was quite sure that his misfortunes would 
make no difference at all in my feelings 
towards him. The ten thousand pounds 
which he had had the forethought to deposit 
with his mother would produce four hundred 
a year, and with what my father would give 
me, there would be plenty to live upon in a 
quiet way. Therefore, he still laid himself, 
as he had always promised to do, with the 
wreck of his fortunes at my feet, and so on^ 
with many protestations of earnest affection. 
It was a very humble letter and pitiful to read, 
if only for the contrast of his former talk and 
his strange inability to discern the infamy of 
his conduct, both as regards his fraudulent 
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companies and his robbery of the ten thousand 
pounds. 

Of course the thing was not settled in a 
day. The action was brought, the great 
Olinthus Gallaway was put in the witness box 
and examined, but he had very little to say. 
He acknowledged that the prospectus was 
drawn up by himself; he admitted, in fact, 
that he was responsible for the formation of 
the company ; he hoped to make a very good 
stroke of business out of the company ; he had 
done his best to give the company a good shove 
off; he had done his best also to run up the 
shares ; and he had done it all, he declared on 
oath, in full confidence that the company was 
founded on the soundest possible principles, in 
ignorance of the damaging circumstances which 
afterwards came to light, and in certainty that 
it would succeed if managed well. They cross- 
examined him at great length ; he had to con- 
fess all sorts of damaging things — as that he 
knew nothing at all concerning points about 
which the prospectus went into elaborate 
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details, and had consulted nobody who did ; 
that he accepted important statements made 
by interested persons without question ; and 
that he accidentally forgot to consider one or 
two very important facts which he was proved 
to have learned. This he regretted, but con- 
fessed the fact manfully, and after all he ad- 
hered to his statement, which was, no doubt, 
perfectly true, that he had no reason to doubt 
the substantial truth of the prospectus put forth. 
The judge summed up dead against him : 
the jury had no hesitation ; he lost his case ; \ 

and the result was what Mr. Skantlebury pre- 
dicted — that he had to take up the worthless 
shares on account of which the action was 
brought. This meant that he had to take up 
all the fifty thousand at the price for which 
they were issued, namely, two pounds ten a 
share. So that here was a debt of a himdred 
and twenty-five thousand pounds to begin 
with. Mr. Skantlebury came home jubilant 
that evening. 

* We've nailed him,' he said, rubbing his 
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hands. ' We've got him at last. A hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pounds he'll have to 
pay. They say he's worth twice that money 
and more.' 

But when in the course of a few days it 
was annoimced that Mr. OHnthus Gallaway 
had suspended payment, a nervous qualm 
seized Mr. Skantlebury and he only partly 
recovered confidence when Mr. Massey assured 
him that the estate would fully meet the 
liabiUties. 

' And if it doesn't,' he added, ' do you 
think young Gallaway will not make it good 
for us ? ' 

This confidence bore Mr. Massey through 
another trouble. In fact, following advice 
given after the withdrawal of Mr. CoUiber, he 
had gone in for a certain stock, I forget 
whether it was a bull or a bear, but he came 
out. Sir Charles said, a lame duck — afterwards 
I learned the nature of the joke. As Mr. 
Massey's gains were all invested in the un- 
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lucky company, he had no means of meeting 
the day of settlement. 

The broker found that he had nothing at 
all, and that it was of no use making the man a 
bankrupt, so that after all Mr. Massey was no 
worse off after the catastrophe than before it. 
He returned, therefore, to the contemplation of 
h»s former projects and his lamentations over 
the undutiful character of his son who will 
advance him nothing. 

Alas ! when the estate came to be ex- 
amined, it was found to consist of a few 
hundreds, which the lawyers and the account- 
ants got together, with a great quantity of 
w^orthless scrip. Several theories were ad- 
vanced to account for the wretched sum which 
represented the estate. One was that the 
bankrupt had spent his money in the most 
shameless extravagance and profligacy. This 
theory prevailed for some time till the question 
was asked what ground there was for supposing 
Mr. Gallaway to have made such immense 
sums. Then ever}'body went straight round in 
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the opposite direction, and said, 'Oh! of 
course. It was all exaggeration. His trans- 
actions, after all, were not so out of the 
common,' and poor Tommy's reputation was 
quite snuffed out. I do not know hdw much 
in the pound was paid, but I am sure that it 
was only a few pence, and the name of Gall- 
away now takes the place of CoUiber- as a 
proverb and byword of execration. Most of 
the victims were men like Mr. Skantlebury, 
who had retired from business with their few 
thousands, the savings of a life's work, and 
thought foiu: per cent, a miserable return for 
their money, remembering the large profits 
they had made in trade. It seems to me a 
most dreadful thing when a man like this loses 
his money. All his life he has been thinking 
of nothing else than how to save it : his only 
idea of success is to save a great deal : his chief 
hope is to retire in his old age and lead a 
tranquil life on the money he has saved. And 
then to lose it I I believe that the unfortunate 
JJ!r. Skantlebury had saved no more th^n seven 
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or eight thousand pounds ; enough, however, 
to afford him all that he wanted. Now five 
thousand was gone, and he was left with an 
income of about a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. He went away : where he went to I do 
not know ; or why he went ; but we saw him 
no more. And then the great Bankrupt 
returned to his native village. His sisters 
re used to give back the little fortunes with 
which he had endowed them, and said strong 
things about the folly which had thrown away 
such splendid chances. And until they mar- 
ried and went away, they reproached him con- 
tinually with eating the bread of idleness, and 
asked him why he did not go back to the City 
and make another fortune ; and what was the 
use of being clever if he did not use his clever- 
ness; and was it not a flying in the face of 
Providence to do nothing when he had shown 
such extraordinary power of doing anything he 
pleased ? I think that it • was not, in those 
days, a happy household: the daily papers 
were full of articles which said most unkin4 
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things about the operations conducted by Mr. 
Gallaway : the system which he had so success- 
fully pursued was laid bare, and all could see 
for themselves with what ease and yet with 
what dexterity they had been fooled : it was 
shown to be no new system, but one which he 
must have been taught by an older hand. 
Who was this older hand ? It was dreadful to 
read these things : the poor girls put the news- 
papers out of sight and refused to look at 
them. Somehow their brother did not mind 
so much. He cut out all the articles and pre- 
served them in a portfolio, just as an author 
might cut out and preserve laudatory reviews 
of his last book. He read them through over 
and over again. He rubbed his hands over 
them : and when he came to any passage 
which acknowledged the extraordinary auda- 
city and cleverness of the whole history, he 
scored this passage with a red pencil. ' You 
see, Claire,' he said to me, once, ' they know 
nothing, and they do not suspect. CoUiber 
can't let out now, because no one would 
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believe him. And they will go on believing 
in my cleverness. That's a comfort to a man, 
isn't it ? And nobody knows except yourself.' 
It is, in fact, a secret which I have kept. I 
am quite sure that as Olinthus grows old he 
will forget Mr. CoUiber's part in this business 
altogether, and believe firmly that he alone did 
it all with his own wonderful brain and his 
own strong right hand. 

He has not yet gone back to the City. I 
think he never will. He is perfectly idle and 
would be happy but for his mother's rule, 
which is despotic. First of all she refused to 
give up any part of the ten thousand pounds, 
saying that a man who had let a hundred thou- 
sand slip through his fingers was not to be 
trusted with money at all. If, she added, she 
had insisted on living with him all the time, 
she would have known how to keep the money 
— action or no action, there should have been 
nothing lost. And for a long time she inces- 
santly demanded of him an account of the 
Y?irious ways in \yhich he had pontrived to 
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waste SO great a fortune. She allows him a 
pound a week for pocket money and dress, and 
makes him go to church three times every 
Sunday — I suppose for penance. 

At first, Olinthus was visited by a good 
many persons who hoped to suck advantage 
from his wonderful knowledge. No one, I 
have reason to believe, has ever gone away the 
wiser for the interview. And to Mr. Massey's 
entreaties and prayers he has remained obdu- 
rate. One man, he told me, actually proposed 
the same kind of partnership as that which 
existed between himself and Mr. CoUiber. This 
greatly pleased him, and nothing, I am sure, 
would delight him more than to enact Mr. 
CoUiber's part again, especially the last mag- 
nificent passage, the timely retirement with all 
the spoil in the hour of danger. 

' A brilliant failure, indeed, Gallaway,' said 
Sir Charles, ' at your age, with the promise of 
your life before you, truly brilliant. Not so 
colossal as CoUiber's, but very solid and sub- 
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stantial. And who knows what you may do 
the second time ? ' 

'As for that, Sir Charles ,' Olinthus 

began. 

' As for that, my dear boy ; think of the 
leading articles in all the papers. How many 
young men of five-and- twenty have achieved 
such a reputation as your own ? ' 

Olinthus folded his arms and frowned. 

' Or ruined so many people ? ' added my 
father. 

Olinthus put his hands in his pockets and 
smiled, 

' We shall have him with us,' said the ex- 
Lord Mayor, regarding him with tlioughtful 
admiration, ' for a short time only. Then we 
shall lose him.' 

'What?' cried Olinthus, turning pale. 
' Why do you think I am going to die ? ' 

' Not die, Gallaway. Not yet for a great 
many years, I trust. No ; but you will leave 
us. You will rise to greater glories. You 
have settled here for a little rest, like a tired 
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eagle after a long flight. You now plume your 
feathers ' — Olinthus agitated an elbow. ' Soon, 
you will soar aloft once more, and we shall 
gaze upon you in the clouds.' 

Olinthus shook both elbows. 

'If you come down again,' continued the 
garrulous old man, ' let it be for milUons. But 
I shall not live to see it. I remember — ' 
Sir Charles wiped away a tear — ' I remember 
as if it was but yesterday, when you were but 
a Uttle boy, how you said your only ambition 
was to make money, to become Lord Mayor, 
and to fail for milHons. A promising lad I A 
bright and hopeful boy ! See what you have 
done — and Allen after all nothing but a com- 
mon writing person.' 

* If the respectable Skantlebury were here,' 
said my father, ' he would say — deplorable ! ' 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

THE PRIZE OF THE GOLDEN APPLE. 

So my last words, like the first, tell how a prize 
was won, if, in truth, I may call myself a prize. 
If Will thought I was, cannot I think so too ? 
And if it was the heart's desire of my lover, was 
it not the fulness and completion of my life to 
me ? Great as is the love of man for a woman, 
there is one thing which is greater, the happi- 
ness and contentment of the woman who pos- 
sesses that love. For whoso findeth love findeth 
life, and hath obtained favour of the Lord. 

On the eve of the appointed day neither 
of the boys came to the house. I believe 
that they walked away together somewhere, 
and spent a day walking side by side in silence 
absolute. We passed a quiet evening; my 
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father wrapt in a profound dejection. Isabel 
played to us ; Gertrude and I sat side by side 
and whispered. 

' Your mind is quite made up, my dear ? ' 
she asked. 

' Quite. I see now that it could never be 
otherwise. Isabel will make him far, far hap- 
pier than I could ever hope to do. And besides, 
oh! Gertrude, you will understand me. You 
know I love Allen as much as you do ; yet — I 
do not know why— there would always be in 
my heart, if I were to marry him, the sense of 
something wanting.' 

* And with Will .? ' 

I could not answer. But with Will there 
would be nothing wanting. I know now what 
it is — the one thing lacking. But Gertrude 
knew it not. It was the helplessness of Allen's 
nature. He wants continually the encourage- 
ment, praise, and sympathy which a woman 
looks for from her husband. Without this 
support he would droop, and fall into melan- 
choly and distrust, 
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'He is a strong mao, my dear,' Gertrude 
whispered after a silence. * He has great ambi- 
tion, and he is clever, though not in our way. 
Can it be that Art is, after all, not so great a 
thing as administration ? Yet Art will always 
much more fire the imagination and touch the 
heart. My dear, I would rather — if I were 
young again and beautiful — I would rather 
marry Allen than Will.' 

I exchanged no more confidences with 
Isabel. We had said enough. She trusted me 
now, though, with a woman's doubts and fears, 
she could not understand that Allen could love 
her more than he loved me, and, for her sake, 
be ready to give up the hope in which he had 
seemed to live for three years. Now, I know 
not whether the words I had said to Allen 
awakened him to a sense of his own feeling, or 
whether he began to understand that he might 
have to live apart from the two ladies who had 
become necessary to his life. Certainly one 
could observe in him signs of doubt and trouble. 
These were shown in a nervous and restless 
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manner, and in the way in which his eyes fell 
now on Isabel and now on myself. As if I 
could not read the thoughts of Allen whom I 
had studied so long ! They were thoughts 
which he did not put into words. They were 
contrasts which he dared not face between a 
life with me and my father — with whom he no 
longer had any kind of common interest — and 
a life with Isabel, and Gertrude, and Art, and 
the followers of Art : they were reproaches — 
that I know full well : they were temptations 
to resign his pretensions : they were jealousies. 
But the time was come and the thing, with all 
its consequences, was before him. Like the 
girl with the thistle-down he might have tried 
his fortune, saying, ' I love her — love her not/ 

When the others were gone to bed, I went 
into the garden, where my father was walking 
backwards and forwards alone. He threw 
away his cigarette and drew me into his arms 
and kissed me twice. 

' My daughter,' he said, ' my dear daughter 
— ^my best of daughters — ^it is the last time* 
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To-morrow, your cheek, and your lips, and 
your forehead, and your hand will belong to 
one of the boys. One of the boys ! I hoped 
it, always. Yet, now — you will go away — 
this house will be empty — there will be no 
more sunshine in it, no more music, no more 
laughter. What am I to do, my child, when 
you are gone ? ' 

' But, vion perey I am not going to leave 
you.' 

*You must, Claire. Between Allen and 
myself there is no more confidence. We are 
not sympathiques. I know it not, his world of 
art.' 

* But oh ! mon pere, suppose I do not — 
suppose it is not — Allen after all ! ' 

He held me at arm's length and looked into 
my face as if he could read my secret there ; 
yet we were standing in the shadow of a cherry- 
tree, and it was past ten o'clock and a cloudy 
night. 

'Claire,' he whispered, 'you will give up 
the boy of books ? ' 
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* Yes; 

* Eemember, he is a poet — he is a romancier 
— ^he writes things which make people cry. To 
be his wife is to be the wife of a great man, as 
people think ' 

* It is not Allen/ I replied. 
^ Then it is Will.' 

He kissed me again, and then began to talk 
in his old, quick, impatient way. 

^Quoi done? I am stupid. I grow old. 
I have no more eyes than a pig. You love not 
Allen, yet he is a poet. One thinks that a poet 
makes all girls to fall in love with him. He 
captures hearts. Yes, he is clever. He has a 
quick eye, and he knows words. He is of the 
first force in words. He is a maker of phrases, 
like Malherbe. For me, the maker of phrases 
is not the great man. I love better the man 
who acts than the man who talks. And I 
thought he had your heart. Que je suis 
bete. For you are my daughter. Then comes 
— the other. Yes, the other. Ah ! I did not 
know him. I thought he was stupid — an 
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English boy with a brain of beer — a bOy for 
the shop. But he is not stupid — ^not stupid at 
all. He remembers what I have taught him.- 
He knows things ; he is wise ; he is not afraid. 
And — yes — it is where the English are better 
than the French — he is good. My daughter, if 
Will, this young Prince from China, gives you 
his word, it will be true 'parole dHhonneur. You 
will not have cause for jealousy. What do I 
say? It is not in England that wives are 
jealous of their husbands. This young man is 
like the Chevalier Bayard for honour. It is 
strange. His father is a fool, who would be a 
rogue, like the Honourable Gallaway, if he 
were not so great a fool. Perhaps it is his 
mother who is wise. Perhaps the example of 
his father has driven the boy into wisdom. He 
is gentilhomme. Everybody is gentleman now, 
but everybody is not gentilhomme. But I have 
one fear, my daughter. Yes, one anxiety tears 
my heart. I fear, Claire, that he will become 
rich. It is an instinct with the English ; they 
are the only people who can grow rich without 
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cheating and stealing and lying. It is a great 
virtue with them. Will, no doubt, must be- 
come rich. Well, no man is without faults. 
We must forgive him, and pretend that we are 
poor.' 

* We have enough,' I said, ' if he does not. 
Why, we are quite rich ourselves.' 

'We have enough,' he repeated gravely. 
' Thanks to the good brother, who also became 
rich, with his vast Beddery. I find that I 
made a mistake. You were always right — can 
Woman ever be wrong? I thought that 
because a boy was fond of books and open to 
ideas I could make of Allen a great man. It 
is of such stuff that artists are made. Boys 
who become great men must have the clear 
head and the brave heart. Kiss me again, my 
daughter. In your marriage, as well as in all 
your life before, you will make your father 
happy.' 

And so the morning came at last. But I 
no longer felt any trouble or anxiety, except 
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that kiad of fear with which one meets new 
happiness. It is as if no joy was to be granted 
to men and women without some pains which 
shall go before. This is part of the mystery of 
life ; it begins, so joyful and happy a thing as 
it is for gome, with helplessness and pain : it 
ends, so joyful a resurrection awaiting us, with 
helplessness and pain. There is no happiness 
in it which is not preceded by suffering. So, 
to me, the contemplation and thought of this 
great gift of a man's whole heart and soul, the 
endowment of his brain and his labour, the 
honour of his honour, the joy of his joy, the 
pain of his pain, the faith in his faith, filled my 
heart with a tumult of fear and shame as of my 
own unworthiness. Is that not a strange 
thing that we should ardently desire the best 
things that heaven can give, yet should feel, 
when ihey are granted, so unworthy to possess 
them ? 

The boys would come, I was sure, to the 
Forest in the evening, to the place where we 
parted , and at the time. But there were many 
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things to be said, first, to Allen. la the after- 
noon I sent him a note, begging him to come 
and see me in my own room. He came at 
once. He was very pale, and trembled, and 
his eyes were downcast. These were signs of 
a guilty conscience, and made me rejoice. My 
task would be the easier ; yet it was not very 
easy. It is always hard to explain when one is 
on the brink of a great mistake. First, I 
begged him to consider again the very great 
difference there was between the Allen of to- 
day and the Allen of three years ago : how he 
had made new friends and got into new hnes 
of thought; how the old ways, mine still, were 
no longer his ; how I was hardly able to under- 
stand and appreciate his hfe, so that my counsel 
would no longer be of use to him, nor my sym- 
pathy intelligent, and how, as his wife, I should 
only be a hindrance and an encumbrance to 
him. 

* No, no,' he said hoarsely, * never an en- 
cumbrance, Claire.' 

* In the old days, when we were both igno- 
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rant together, Allen, you could come to me 
and could tell me of what you were doing, and 
I could encourage you. That is no longer 
possible unless you are satisfied with my say- 
ing, "Well done, Allen," when jou succeed, 
and " Poor Allen," when you fail.' 

* But I have loved you always, Claire,* he 
said. 

So he had, I knew that, and he loved me 
still in exactly the same way and as much as 
he had ever loved me. I told him so. 

* And what has Will done, then ? ' he asked, 
stung with a momentary pang of jealousy. 
There was no need to answer that question. 

'You must marry, Allen,' I said, 'when 
you find a woman who has become a part of 
your daily life — the daily life that you desire 
most : who will enter into your thoughts, and 
understand your work, the manner and mean- 
ing and technique of it. The woman who will 
make you happy, Allen, must be hke yourself, 
an artist. I desire only the practical and real 
world/ 
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He changed colour, but made no reply. 
' In your world,' I went on, • you and your 
friends are happiest when they live apart from 
the rest of us. They regard everything from 
another point of view. Your wife must be one 
of them. Allen, let me save you from disap- 
pointment and unhappiness.' 

He had been sitting at the table, his 
head upon his hand. He sprang to his feet, 
crying— 

* Claire, your way would become my way, 
or else mine should become yours. Unhappi- 
ness ? With you ? Claire, let what you have 
said be as if it never had been said. Let me 
remember the hopes of three years ago.' 

' Oh, Allen ! ask yoiu* heart again. It is 
not a question of consistency. How could you 
know three years ago ? I told you long ago 
to think well what you would do.' 

He made no reply, but he sat down again. 

' You must not bring your wife a divided 
love, Allen. You most not leave a door open 
for regret and repentance. You must never be 
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able to say, " Had I not married her — ^but the 
other — all would have been well with me." 
Have you considered ? ' 

Still he made no reply. He was of so 
truthful a nature that his silence replied for 
him. 

* My poor Allen I ' I gave him my hand. 
' I have never loved you otherwise, or more, 
than I love you now. I think I could never 
have married you, even if there had been no 
Will in the case at all. I have loved you so 
long that I have watched every one of your 
moods. I know you so well that I think I 
can read your thoughts.' 

*Eead them now,' he said, with down- 
dropped eyes. * Bead them, Claire, so that I 
need not speak.' 

*You think that the offer of three years 
ago binds you to me in honour — ^it does not, 
Allen, it never did. You think that it is shame- 
ful to come to me and say, " Claire, I love you 
as much as I always did ; but I love another 
V7oman more." It is not shameful, Allen. You 
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think that in honour you are bound to endea- 
vour to make one woman miserable though 
you cannot make the other woman happy. 
You must think so no longer. Have I read 
your thoughts, Allen ? ' 

* Forgive me, Claire, you have.' He bowed 
his head as he replied almost in a whisper. 

' There is nothing to forgive, dear Allen. 
Kiss me and tell me what you please about 
it. You know you always used to tell me 
all.' 

He kissed my hand — the foolish, soft- 
hearted boy. He let a tear fall upon it. 

* Who could help loving you always ? Oh ! 
Claire, I am, indeed, not worthy of you.' 

' Tell me about it, Allen. I want to 
have your confidence in this as in all other 
things.' 

' They were so kind to me, both of them. 
We used to talk together about you, Claire.' 

* But you talk about me no longer, do 
you?' 

' No, we talk very little to each other, A 
YOL, m, S 
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constraint has grown up between us, now ; it 
is because I have found out — ^yes, Claire, you 
have always had my secret thoughts — I have 
found out that I love her. She is always in my 
mind night and day.' 

* I have seen it, Allen. And I ? Am I 
never in your mind ? ' 

* It is strange ; you are with me as much as 
you ever were. You are a part of myself. If 
I think of Isabel it is as if I ought to go straight 
to you and tell my thought.' 

* That is not strange at all. It proves only 
that you love me just as you always have done. 
You shall make her happy, Allen. Go, I refuse 
your offer, sir, I cannot marry you.' 

I made him as grand a curtesy as I knew, 
one of those magnificent sweeping reverences 
which ladies make on the stage, after they have 
first thoughtfully swept their trains out of the 
way. 

'Are you content, my dear old play- 
fellow ? ' 

* Cpvild I eve;- h^ve thought,' said Alien, 
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his face like a boy's face still for smiles and 
tears, ' could I ever have believed that the day 
would arrive when you would make me happy 
by refusing to marry me ? ' / 

* You foolish boy ! oh, Allen, I love you so 
much that I am jealous for your happiness. 
But Isabel loves you more because she will 
make you happy. Go and find her ; she is 
somewhere in the house or garden. Go, Allen, 
take her, too, into your confidence.' 

He stooped again and kissed my fingers. 

* There is no one — there never will be any 
one — like you, Claire. And now that I have 
made you cry. Forgive me.' 

So he left me. Presently I joined Gertrude, 
who was in the drawing-room. 

'Gertrude,' I said, 'congratulate me. I 
have made a man happy.' 

' Which one ! Oh ! Claire, my dear Claire, 
wliich is it ? ' 

' It is Allen,' I replied. 

Her face showed her disappointment. 

' I must go to congratulate him,' she said 
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slowly. * After all, what chance had poor 
Will against our poet ? I knew how it must 
end.' 

' None/ I said ; ' I sincerely hope and pray 
she will accept him.' 

' Claire ! ' she caught me by both hands. 
' Tell me at once, you wicked woman ; I am 
so anxious, and you are laughing at me.' 

*I have made Allen happy — by refusing 
him. He has gone to find Isabel. Poor Will ! 
I think he will indeed have a poor chance 
against our poet.' 

' Kiss me, my dear, you are a dear, delight- 
ful, beautiful, kind-hearted girl. Are you 
quite, quite sure, my dear, that you do not love 
Allen ? ' 

I whispered, because although no one was 
in the room, there are some things which must 
not be said aloud. 

'Gertrude, I found out, three days ago, 
that there is only one man in all the world 
for me ; and I am going now to tell him so.' 

She threw her kindly arms round my neck 
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and prayed that I might be happy. This 
dear lady had spent her hfe in writing love 
stories — think of that ! — ^her whole life without 
any love story of her own, and yet her heart 
was as fresh as when she first began, and her 
interest as strong in every pair of lovers. This 
is what comes of the dreaming life. Perhaps 
it is the best. 

I went, with beating heart, to the old 
trysting-place beside the fallen tree in the 
Forest. No girl ever had a sweeter evening 
or a more delightful letreat to hear the tale 
of love. And yet no tale of love was poured 
into my ears at all. To be sure I did not 
want it at the time, but afterwards it seemed 
as if something should have been said. It 
is too bad to take a poor girl's heart by storm. 
Will was before me. Of course, I knew he 
would be ; and he came to meet me. Oh, 
the impatient boy ! He could not even wait 
for me to reach the appointed spot. He threw 
down his hat and walked across the turf. 

' Claire ! ' he said. 
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' Will ! ' 

And that was all, except that he took me 
in his arms in the open Forest, though no one 
was there to see except the larks above our 
heads, and showered kisses upon me with never 
a word ; and every kiss a holy sacrament of 
love. When we walked back, hand-in-hand, 
the sun was set and the twilight was upon us. 
Then a strange old feeling came upon me. It 
was as if I was a child again, and once more 
walked through the Forest in the summer 
twilight holding Will by the hand, and half 
afraid. I was half afraid again, yet full of faith 
and hope and joy. Just as they had done 
when we were children together, the trees of 
the Forest threw up tall arches above our 
heads, and made a great cathedral in which we 
could lift up our hearts and sing praises ; 
again the black shadows lay on either hand full 
of possible dragons for my brave boy to slay ; 
again the sweet fragrance of the early summer 
filled the air and the soft breath of the west 
wind played upon our cheeks. Agiin I was a 
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little child going out into the unknown world 
with Will's strong hand to support me. 

' My dear — my dear,' it was the first time 
Will called me by that sweet and simple name. 
'The life of which Allen writes so well, the 
better life, the nobler life ; we will teach each 
other hoAv to lead it.' 

' Nay, Will, I shall learn from you.' 

When we got home Ave found that my 
father had spread a most beautiful supper for 
us. It was in memory, he said, of the evening, 
three years before, when he bade the three 
young men wait for three years more. It was 
a supper just like that memorable feast ; all 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, and little things. I 
would tell you all about that supper, but, in 
fact, it was a failure. My father tried to make 
a speech but broke down and shed tears, and 
so did some others. Isabel sat with blushing 
cheeks, and Allen looked guiltily happy, as if 
he had climbed into the Garden of Eden over 
the wall, as indeed he had. 

Will is still young and hi? work lies 
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before him. If you should sometime heiBfc^- 
something of him, as of a man who is doing 
good work and true, I pray you all remember 
that he learned how to do it of my father. 



THE END. 
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8vo, clot h extra , gil t, 68. 

EnglisKiman's House, Tlie: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C. J. Richardson. Third Edition. 
With nearly 600 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, clothextra, 7s. 6 d. 

Ewaid (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 

Works by: 
Stories from the State Papers 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Eyes, The. — How to Use our 

Eyes, and How to Preserve Them. By 
John Browning, F.R.A.S., &c, Witn 
37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, l8.; cloth. 
Is. 6d^ __^^ 

Falrholt.— Tobacco: Its His- 
tory and Associations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
jnece and upwards of xoo Illustra- 
tions bv the Author. Crown 8vpt clod; 
extra, 68, 
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Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information: 
inclading the Names of Celebratea 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Club^ Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. Bv William A. Wheeler, 
Author ot " Noted Names of Fiction ; *» 
«iid Charles G. Wheeler. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

The Chemical History of a Candle : 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookbs, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4s 6d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William CTrookss, F.CS. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

Fln-Bec. — The Cupboard 

Pai>er8: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bbc. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

The Recreations of a Literary Man ; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's 
Working Life. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 68. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Bella Donna. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlliotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-five Brooice Street. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

Elete Poems: Christ's Viptorie in 
[eaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, ana 
Minor Poems, with Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Rev. A. 
B. Grosart, D.D. crown Svo, cloth 
boards, 68. 

Fonblanque.— Filthy Lucre : A 

Novel. Bv Albany db Fonblanque. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



Franoiilon (R. E.), Novels by : 

Crown Svo. cloth extra. 88. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

Olympia. 

Queen Cophetua. 

One b y One. 

Esther's Glove. Fcap. Svo, picture 
cover, is. 

French Literature, History of. 

By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., d emy S vo, cl . bds., 7s. 6a. eyh. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Cor\|urers. 
The Old Showmen and the Did 
London Fairs. 

Fry.— Royal Guide to the Lon- 
don Charities, 1883-^. By Herbert 
Fry. Showing, in alphabetical order, 
their Name, Date of Foundation, Ad- 
dress, Objects, Annual Income, Chief 
Officials, &c. Published Annually. 
Crown Svo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Gardening Bool<s: 

A Year's Work In Garden and Green- 
house : Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By George Glenn y. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By ToM Jerrold, Author of "The 
Garden that Paid the Rent," &c. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
Jerrold. Illustrated. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. Svo, illus- 
trated cover, Is.; cloth Itrap, Is. 6d. 

fAy Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By Francis George Heath. 
Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 6b. ; gilt edges, 68. 

Gentleman's Magazine (The) 

for 1883. One Shilling Monthly. 
"The New Ab^lard," Robert Bu- 
chanan's New Serial Story, was begun 
in the January Number. "Science 
Notes," b^ W. Mattieu Williams, 
F.R. A.S. , IS also continued monthly. 

•*• Now ready ^ the Volume for January 
to June, 1S83, cloth extra^ price 68. 6d. ; 
Cases for bindings 28. each. 

Gentleman's Annual (The). 

Christmas. 1883. Containing Two 
Complete Novels by Percy Fitc- 
OBRALD and Mrs. Alexander. Demy 
Svo, illuminated cover, is. [Preparing, 
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Garrett.— The Capel Qlrls: A 

Novel. By Edward Gakkbtt. Post 
8vO; illustrated boards, 2l. ; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Rusxxn. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
George Cruikshank. Square 8vo, 
doth extra, 6s. 6d. gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Gibbon (Cliaries), Novels by : 

Each in crown 8vo, cloth extra. 38. 6d.; 
or p ost 8vo, illustrated boarasi 28. 

Robin Gray. 

Fop Lack of Gold. 

What wiirthe WoHd Say? 

In Honour Bound. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

Queen of the Meadow 

In Pastures Green. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2i. 
The Dea d Heart. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
The Braee of Yarrow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High D egree. 

Fancy-Free. Three Vols., crown 
Svo, 31s. 6d. [In the press. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by : 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Dr. Austin's Quest9. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Dulce, Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Piays 

by : In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 28. 6d. each. First Series 
contains The Wicked World — Pygma- 
lion and G alatea — Charity — The 
Princess— The Palace of Truth— Trial 
bjr Jury. The Second Series con- 
tains Broken Hearts — Engaged — 
Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan'l Druce 
—Tom Cobb— H. M.S. Pinafore— The 
Sorcerer — The Pirates of Penzance. 

Glenny.— A Year's Worl< in 

Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By Gborob 
Glbnny. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2i. 6d. 



Godwin. — Lives of tiie Necfb. 

maneere. By Wili<iam Godwxm. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Golden Library, Tiie: 

Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size^ cloth 
limp, 2b. per volume. 

Bayard Ti^lor's Diversions of the 
bcho Club. 



Bennett's (Dr. W. C.) 
of England. 

Bennett's (Dr. W. 
Sailors. 

Byron's Don Juan. 

Godwin's (William) 

Neoromancers. 
Holmes's Autocrat 

fast Table. With 

by G. A. Sala. 
Holmes's Professor 

fast Table. 



Ballad History 
C.) Songs for 

Lives of the 

of the Break* 

an Introduction 

at the Break- 



Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of a 
Traveller. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of the 
Al ham bra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh HunVM Essays : A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other. Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollibr. 

INflallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d'Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
gomerib Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes,byT.M'CRiB,D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Saintb-Bbuvb. 

St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarkb. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Lbigh Hdiit. 

Shelley's Later Poems: Laon and 
Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, the 

Shelley Papers, &c. 
Shelley's Prose Works, including A 

Refutation of Deism, ZastrocBi, St. 

Irvyne, &c. 
White's Natural History of Sel- 

borne. Edited, with Additions, by 

Thomas Bro^^, F.L.S. 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 

The: An ENCYCLOPiSDiA of Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
Theodore Taylor. Crown 8vo, clotn 
gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Gordon Gumming. — In the 

Hebrides. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, 
Author of " At Home in Fiji.'' With 
Autotype Facsimile and numerous 
full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Graham. — The Professor's 

Wife : A Storjr. By Leonard Graham. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, l8.; cloth 
extra, 2b. 6d. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. Bv Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNBR. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
P. HuEFFBR. With M^ Illustrati<»s. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6du 

Greenwood (James),Worl<s by: 

The Wlide of London. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Low-Life Deepe : An Account of the 
Strange Fisn to be Found There. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Guyot.— The Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
Arnold Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors Agassis, Pierce, and Gray; 
12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gut, 48. 6d. 

« 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. T. 
PiNCUS. Crown 8vo, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 68. 

New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 

Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

The Serpent Play. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 08. 



Half.Hours with Foreign Nov. 

el lets. With Notices of their Lives 
and Writings, By Helen and Alice 
ZiMMERN. A New Edition. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 

Hal i.— Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S. C Hall. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, 
and G. Cruikshank. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Halilday.--Every.day Papers. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over loo Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Felix db 
Salamanca. Post 8vo, cloth limp,28. 6du 

Hanky. Pan ky : A Collection of 

Very EasvTricks.Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Crebier. With soo 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
48. 6d. 

Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 

Wynter's Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Duffus Hardy. Post 8vo, illost. 
boards, 28. 

Hardy (Thomas).~Under the 

Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author of "Far from the Madding 
Crowd.** Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Haweis (iVIrs. H. R.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 18. ; cloth limp, l8. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Il- 
lustrations, 68. 

The Art of Decoration. Square Svo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, lOs. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Kev. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
ana numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, Gl 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy Svo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.).— American 

Humorists. Includmg Washington 
Irvinq, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Tames Russell Lowell, Artbmus 
ward,Mark Twain, and Bret Hartb. 
By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 
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Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; 
pott 8vo, illustrated boards, 2i. each. 

Qarth. 

Elllce Quentln. 

Sebastian Stroma. 



Mra. Gainsborough's Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover. Is. ; 
cloth extra, 2i. 6d. 

Prince Saronl's Wife. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. 6du 

Dust: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Fortune's Fool. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, Sis. 6d. IShortly. 



Heath (F. G.). — My Qarden 

wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Fkamcxs Gborgb Heath, Author of 
" The Fern World," &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. ; cloth gilt, and gilt 
edges, 6b. 

Helps (SiP Arthur), Works by : 

Animals and their Masters. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Soolal Pressure. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 

Ivan de BIron : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Heptalogia (The) ; ori The 

Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
Seven Bells. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord 

Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by J. Churton 
Collins. Crown Svo, bound in parch- 
ment, 8s. 

Herrick's (Robert) Hesperides, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth 
boards, 18s. 

Hesse • Wartegg (Chevalier 

Ernst von), Works by : 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With zoo fine Illustrations and 3 
Maps. Pemy 8vo, cloth extra, 
1*8. [In preparatioHf 



HIndley (Charles), Works by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. eabW. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Savings :' to- 
eluding the Origin of Siens, and 
Reminiscences connected With 
Taverns. Coffee Houses, Clubs, &t. 
With Illustrations. 

The Lifts and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

Hol mes(OI I ver Wendel i ),Woi*R8 
by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakffeiet* 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp, 
2b. 6d.^ another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post Svo, cloth limp, tB. 

The Professor at the Breakfkst* 
Table ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Holmes. — The Science of 

Voice Production and Voice Preaer* 
vatlon: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon Holmes, M.D. Crown Svo, 
cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and aoo Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's ArkfiBological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
TON and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 9M, 

A Golden Heart : A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu- 

morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
gilt, 7s. 8d. 

Home.— Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By Richard Hbn- 
GiST HoRNB. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mers. Tenth Edition, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 
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How«JI.— Confiiots of Capital 

and Labour, Hisloricillr and Eco- 
DomicaUy cooi^deied : Being a His- 



1 Aspects. By GEOB<iE 



IroducIiDD by Eduuno < 



Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 

Thornlopofl's Modal, Crown Bvo, 
clulh cilra. 3a. 6(1. ; post Bvo, illus- 



Ingelow Fated to be Free i A 

B»D. c'lolh nnt. Si. 64; posl Bvo" 






Irving (Waahlngton),Wor'k8 by: 



James.— Confidence ; A Novel. 
By Henrv J,«Di. jun. CtownBvo, 
ciDtli eiici, at- 60.; post Bvo, illui- 



JhoQusBn of Coi 

JefferleB.— Nature 
don. By RicHAnn Jef 



Jennings (H. J.).— CurloBitiea 

gfCntlcism. ByHtBRyT.jE»Hii.Ga. 
Fosl bvo, clotli limp, :■. ed. 

Jennings (Margrave), — The 

BoBlonjclana: Tbeii Riles Bod My»- 
H.116BAVE jE^fNos. "wii^^"; fnlf- 



Jerrold (Tom), Woeks by: 

B°yTy«'""«otD. 'cB| 



ii. ^I"""'''- 



—Scenes and Oooupa- 



Jones (WMIIam. F.S,A.), Works 



7l. SiL ' 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 

Nates Critical and Eiplanolorj-, uni 
a Biceraphical Memoir by Willmu 
GiFPO:<D. Edited by Cclonel Cuk- 
HiNQHAu. Tbree Vols., crown Svo, 
cloih eitra, 1B». ; or separately. (It. per 



■■The W«sof^mejE« 
wjd'MafoTdWli 'exita.^ilt. 111. 
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Kavana^h.— -The Pearl Foun- 

tain, and other Fairy Stories. Bt 
Budget and Jcua Kataxagel Witn 
ThirtT Illustracioas by J. Mova Sshth. 
Small Svo, cloth gilt. tt. 

Kempt.— Pencil and Palette: 

Chapters on An and Artists. By 
RoBsaT Kempt. Post Svo. cloth limp, 
l^Cd. 

Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 

Each crown Svo, clcth extra, 3l Sd. ; 
or post 8to, illustrated boards, Sl 

Oakshott Castle. 
Number Seventeen. 

Lamb (Charles) : 

Mary and Chariea Lamb: Their 
PoemSj Letters, and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carew Hazutt. With Hancock's 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
of the lltle-pages ot the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's 
Works, and nomeroos Illostrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOi. 6d. 

Lamb^ Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted h-om the Ori- 

flnal Editions, with many Pieces 
itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a Page of the " Essav 
on Roast Pig." Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

The Essays of Ella. Complete Edi« 
tion. Post Svo, cloth extra, 28. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By Charles Lamb. Care- 
fully Reprinted from unique copies. 
Small Svo, cloth extra, fit. 

Lares and Penates; or, The 

Background of Life. By Florence 
Caddy. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Lane's Arabian Nights, Sec: 

The Thousand and One Nights: 

commonly called, in England, " The 
Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
ments." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
a Copv annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanley Poole. With a Preface by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. Three Vols., 
demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6<U each. 



I Lane's Arabian Niglits^ *ol 

A fbiawSoeisty In tha MkUk _ 
Smdiss icom '*Tbe Tlkoosaad 'sad 
One Nights^** By Eowakd WnxxAM 
LaxB, Aatbor of "The Modem 
Egyptians," &c Edited by Sxamlst 
Lasis-Pooix. CrDim&vOkdotbeatia, 

, Larwood (Jacob), Works by : 

The story of the London Pmrkm 

With lUastradoos. Crown dTO^ doth 
extra, 3b. Sd. 

derical Anecdotes. Post Sro, doth 
limp, Sl GO. 

For en sic Anecdotes Post Svo^ cloth 
limp, 21.60. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Past8vo»claCh 
limp, SlU. 

Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 

Carols of Cockayne. IK^Ih nomeroiis 
lUnstrations. Post 8vol cloth liam. 
SLSd. ^^ 

Jeux d'Esprit. CoHected sad Edited 
by Hb^cstS. Leigh. Post Sto^ cloth 
limp 2b. ex. 

Life in London ; or, The History 

of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by : 

Witch Stories. Post Svo, cloth limp, 
2b. 6d. 

The True Story of Joshua Davidson 
Post Svo, doth limp, 2b. 6d. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra. Sa. 6d. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Siilcsn Thread. 

The Rek>el of the Family. 

"My Love!" 



lone. Three Vols. , crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 

IShortly. 

Locks and Keys. — On the De- 
velopment and Distribntion of Primi* 
tive Locks and Keys. Bjr Lieut-Gen. 
Pitt- Rivers, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy ^to, half Ros* 
borghe, 169. 
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Longfellow: 

LonigfiBl low's Complete Ppbee Works. 
Including "Outre Mer," "Hyper- 
ion/* "Kavanagh," "The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
Valentine Bromley. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

Lucy.^Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 

By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experi- 

ences in a. By A Sane Patient. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian 

Verse by Robert Ffrench Duff. 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 

_Plates, cloth boa rds, IBs. 

McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Wopks 

by: 
A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. — Also a Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
68. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 

One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
88. ^Shortly, 

History of the Four Geoi^es. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. [In preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdaie Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Lin ley Rochford 

Miss Misanthropa 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

MaM of Athens. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by F. Barnard. 3 vols., crown 
8 vo, 3l8. 6d. [Shortly, 

McCarthy (Justin H.), Works 

by: 

Sorapion, and other Poems. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 68. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland. 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr, 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 



MacDonaid (George, LL.D.), 

Works by : 

The Princess and Curdle. With zx 
Illustrations by James Allen. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Guttapercha Willie, the Workmg 
Genius. With 9 Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes. Square 8vo, clotn 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. E. MiLLAis. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2b. 

Thomas WIngfbId, Curate. With a \ 
Frontispiece by C. J. Staniland. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 



Macdonell.— Quaker Cousins: 

A Novel. By Agnes Macdonell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Macgregor. — Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Popular Games.' 
By Robert Macgregor. Post 8vo» 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

- - - -' — ^-^— 

Maciise Portrait-Gallery (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: -^ 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6a. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 
108. 6d. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations byT. R. Macquoid. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6a 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid, Engraved 
by Swain. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
lOs. 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Mackay.— Interludes and Un- 
dertones : Poems of the End of Life. 
By Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. [/n the press. 

Magician's Own Book fThe^: 

Performances with Cups ana Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

Magic No Mystery : Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing ; Training of Perform- 
ing Animals, &c. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 58. 

Mailock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 28. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 88. 

Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by-B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 

his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunning- 
ham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each ; or, 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Open! Sesame! 

Written in Fire. 



Mark Twain, Works by^ 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portr$ut, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

With 100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap Ebition, 
illust rated boards, 28. 

An idle Excursion,and other Sketches. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Prince and the Pauper. W th 

nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim's Progress : Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship " Quaker 
City's " Pleasure Excursion ro 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition (under 
the title of" Mark Twain's Pleasure 
Trip "), post Svo, illust. boards, 28. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 3 14 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 

Crown Sve, cloth extra, 68. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 



Massinger's Plays. From the 

Text of William Gifpord. Edited 
bv Col. Cunningham. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Mayhew. — London Characters 

and the i-iumorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry Mayhew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Mayfair Library, The : 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per \ olume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
Xavier de Maistre. Translated 
by Henry Attwell. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W. 
Davenport Adams. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport Adams. 

The Agony Column of "The Times," 

from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

Balzac's " Corned ie i-iumalne" and 
its Author. With Translations by 
H. H. Walker. 

IVIeianchoiy Anatomised : A Popular 
Abridgment of " Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy." 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
Brillat-Savarin. 
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and Edited by W.T. 

The CupboBpd PapePB. By Fin-Bec. 

OriElnal Pl«*» ^r W. S. GiLBEiiT, 

F7iisr SskiES. CoDtainiae: The 

GiIatM— Charily — Tlie PrinMss— 
The Palace of Tmlh— Trial bj Jury. 
OrlBlnal Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
Second Sesies. Conlaioiog: Biokea 
Hoana — Engseed— Sweelhearts — 
GrxchcD— Daol Druce— Tom CobI 
— H.M.S. " ' — -- 

— ThePii 



re — Tha Son 



R Hel 



d theli 



, By Sir 



By Sir 



ilrflled by J. Gohdd 
:ll and Palette. 

leal Anecdotea. B 



d 'Esprit 



y He«rv 



Paatim, 



LVNH LiKTON. 

tones. By E. Lynn LiKicN. 
a and Playepa. By Robert 

Tha New Ropuhllo. By W. H. Mai.- 

Musea of Mayfaip. Ediled by H. 

Thopeau : Hii Life and Aimi. By 

H. A. Pace. 
PuokonPagasua. By K.Ckolmoniie- 



By Stream and Sea. By William 
Old Storiaa Ha-told. By Walter 
Leaves from" a Natupalist'a Note- 

lifleaiclne, Kamily.— One Thou- 
sand Medical Maiimi and Surgical 
Hinla, for Infancy, Adult Life, MiSdle 
Are, and Old Act By N. E. Davies, 
Licenliale of &e Royal College S 
Physicians of Lnodon. Crown 8tq, 
la. ; cloth, li. Gd. 

Merry Circle (The) : A Book of 

New Inlelleclual Games and Amnse- 



Mlddtemass (Jean), Novels by: 



Mr. Oorllllon. Post Bvo, illuitraled 
boards, 2t. _ _ _ 

Miller. — Physiology for the 

Young; or. The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, wiih iis applicuioa 
lo the Preservation of Haalib. For 
uae in Classes and Popular Reading. 
Wilh numerous lUnsIraliona By Mrs, 
F. Fehwick MiLLER. Small 8vo, cloth 

Jimp,2l.8d._ 

Milton (J. L), Works by: 



■.;clothe>:ira, le. Sd. 

le Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 

Small Syo, la. ; clolh extra, iB. 60. 



Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
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D. C Murray's Novels, coiUinueA^ 

Coftfs of Fire. With Illustrations by 

Akthur Hopkins and others. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 
A Model Father, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
Val Strange : A Story of the Primrose 

Way. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 
Hearts. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 
By the Gate of the Sea. Two Vols., 

post 8vo, 12s. 
The Way of the World. Three Vols., 

crown 8vo, 3l8. 6d. [Shortly. 

North Italian" Folk. By Mrs. 

CoMYNS Carr. Illust. by Randolph 
Caldecott. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra,78. 6d. 

Number Nip (Stories about), 

the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. 
Retold for Children by' Walter 
Grahams. With Illustrations by J. 
MoYR Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Ollphant. — Whiteladies : A 

Novel. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins and Henry Woods. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

O'Reilly.— Phcebe'8 Fortunes : 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

O'Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 

by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. Svo, cloth 

extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. Svo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 10s. 6d. 

Ouida, Novels by. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. each ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 

Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castlemalne's Gage. 

Tricotrln. 

Pucl(. 

Folle Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pasoarei. 

Two Little Wooden Shoe*. 



Ouxda's NovblSi continued^ 
SIgna. 

In a Winter City 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths 
Pipistrelio. 
A Village Commune. 



In Maremma. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 68. 

Bimbi: Stories for Children. Square 
8vo, cloth gilt, cinnamon e dges,78.6d. 

Wanda: A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. Selected 
from the Works of Ouida, by F. 
Sydney Morris. Small crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [In the press. 

Page (H. A.), Works by ; 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims : A Study. 
With a Portrait. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. Alex. 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by U. A. Page. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, 
D.D. Post Svo cloth limp, 28. 

Paul Ferroll : 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferroll : A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife. 



Payn (James), Novels by : 

Each crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; or 
post Svo, illustrated ()oards, 2J. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Walter's Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 
Less Black than We're Painted 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
, Cariyon's Year. 

A Confidential Agent 
Some Private Views. 
From Exile. 
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James Payn's Novels, continued^ 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentlnck's Tutor. 
Murphy's Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman's Vengeance] 
Cecil's Tryst 
The Clyffards of Clyffb. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Gwendoline's l-iarvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each. 

A Qrape from a Thorn. With Illus- 
trations by W. Small. 

For Cash Only. Kit: A Memory. 



Penneii (H. Choimondeley), 

Works by: Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Soci^t6, Selected and Edited by H. 

C. Pennbll. 



Phelps.— Beyond the Gates. 

By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Author of " The Gates Ajar.** Post 
8to, cloth limp, 28. 6d. Published by 
special arrangement with the Author, 
and Copyrignt in England and its 
Dependencies. [Shortly. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by: 

The Cyciopssdia of Costume; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil, and Military— from 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe. 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco, 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, 
£7 7s. The Vols, may also be had 
separately (each complete in itself) 
at £3 1&. 6d. each : Vol. I. The 
Dictionary. Vol. II. A General 
History of Costpmb in Europe. 



Planche's Works, continued— 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 111 us- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by nis 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Pipkls.— Trooping with Crows: 

A Story. By Catherine Pirkis. Fcap 
8vo, picture cover, l8. 

Play-time : Sayings and Doings 
of Babyland. By Edward Stanford. 
Large 4to, handsom<ely printed in 
Colours, 68. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, ana 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langbornb. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan): — 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Poe. With 
an Introductory Es&ay by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. 

Pope's Poetical} Works. Com- 

f>lete in One Volume. Post 8vo, cloth 
imp, 28. 

Price (E. C), Novels by : 

Valentlna : A Sketch. With a Fron- 
tispiece by Hal Ludlow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Foreigners. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, 3l8. 6d. [Shortly, 

Proctor (Rlchd. A.), Works by; 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illus- 
trations. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 48. 6d. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, €8. 

Pleasant Ways In Science. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Cr. Svo, cloth extra,68. 
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R. A. Proctor's Works, continued^ 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series 
of Essays contrasting oar Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities Around us. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid: Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6(L 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Pyrotech n let's Treasu ry (The); 

or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Thomas Kentish. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
4^ 6d. 

Rabelaie' Worke. Faithfully 

Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustave 
Dore. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Ramboeeon. — Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Rambosson, Laureate 
c^ the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart of 
Spectra, 7s. 6d. 

Reader'e Handbook (The) of 

Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Third Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 
7g.6d. 

Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 

by. Each post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28.; or crown 8vo, cloth 
extra. Illustrated, 38. 6d. 

Peg Wofnngton. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fildes, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
William Small. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 
lustrated by G. J. Pin WELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Helen 
Patejison. 



Charles Readb's Novels, con^MitMl*- 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 

Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

The Double Marriage. Illustrated 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and 
Charles Ksene. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charles Keene. 

Hard Cash. Illustrated by F. W. 
Lawson. 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fildes, A.R.A., and Wm. Small. 

Foul Play. Illustrated by GEOKaK 
Du Maurier. 

Put Yourself In His Place. lUus- 
trated by Robert Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illtistrated 
by Edward Hughes and A. W. 
Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated 
by Helen Paterson, S. L. Fildes, 
A.R. A. , Charles Grbem, and Henry 
Woods, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
Crauford. 

A Woman- Hater. Illustrated by 
Thos. Couldery. 

Readlana. With a Steel Plate Portrait 
of Charles Reads. 

A New Collection of Stories. In 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. [Preparing. 

Richardson. — A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Bbn^ 
jAMiN Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Riddefl (Mrs. J.H.), Novels by: 

Her Mother's Darling. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Prince of Wales's Garden Party, 
and other Stories. With a Frontis- 
piece by M. Ellen Edwards. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Rinnmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. By Alfred 
RiMMER. With over 50 Illustrations 
by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 10s. 6d. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
By Alfred Rimmer. With 50 Illus- 
trations by the Author. Square 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by Alfred Rimmbp 
and C. A..VANDERH00P. Square 8vo, 
cloth gUt, 10b. 60. 
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Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 

Women are Strange. Crown 8vo, 
„ cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Robinson (Phil), Worlcs by: 

The Poets' Birds. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Poets' Beasts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. [In preparation. 

Robinson Crusoe A beautiful 

reproduc tion of Major's Edition, with 
37 Wood cuts and Two Steel Plates bv 
dsoRCB Cruikshank, choicely printed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6a. xoo 
Large*Paper copies, printed on hand- 
made psiper, with India proofs of the 
Illustrations, price 36s. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
BsuvE. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 

A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 
price 68. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Worl<s by : 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 

Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Russell (Clarl<).— Round the 

Galley-Flre. By W. Clark Russell, 
Author of "The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor." Cr. 8vo, cloth extra , 68. 

8ala Gaslight and Daylight. 

By George Augustus Sala. Pos 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Sanson. — Seven Generations 

of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (16SS to 1847). Edited 
by Henry Sanson. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Saunders (John), Novels by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; or 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 

One Against the World. 

Guy Waterman 

The Lion In the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. 



Science Gossip : An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange and Gossip 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by I. E. Taylor, Ph.D., F.L.S., 
F.G.S. &lonthly, price 4d; Annual 
Subscription 6s. (including Postage). 
Vols. I. to XIV. may be had 
at 78. 6d. each; and Vols. XV. to 
XVIII. (1S82), at 68. each. Amonp the 
subjects included in its pages will be 
found : Aquaria, Bees, Beetles, Birds, 
Butterflies, Ferns, Fish, Plies, Fossils, 
Fungi, Geology, Lichens, Microscopes, 
Mosses, Moths, Reptiles, Seaweeds, 
Spiders, Telescopes, WUd Flowers, 
Worms, &c 

" Secret Out " Series, The : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, profusely 
Illustrated, 48. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks whh Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or " White 
Magic." By W. H. CremEr. 300 
Engravings. 

The Pyrotechnist's Treasury; or. 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks 
By THOMAS Kentish. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games,Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. By Frank Bsllbw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difl&cult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements 
By Clara Bellew. With many 
Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats. 
Handkerchiefs. &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
mer. 200 Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. With Co- 
loured Frontispiece and many Illus- 
trations. 



Senior (William), Works by : 

Travel and Trout In the Antipodes. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 
By Stream and Sea. Post Svo, cloth 

limp, 28. 9^ 
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Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.~MR. 
William Shakespbark's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Cc^ies. 
London, Printed by Isaac Iagcard 
and £d. Blount. 1623. — ^A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process — ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

The Lantdowne Shak6«peai*e. BeaU' 
tifuUv printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Droeshout's 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. . By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smith. Crown Ato, cloth 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Roffe. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 78. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 

Shelley's Complete Works, in 

Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 88. ; 
or separately, 28. each. Vol. 1, con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&C., with an Introduction by Leigh 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c. ; Vol. III., 
Posthumous Poems,the Shelley Papers, 
&c. ; Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A ^Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including 
his Dramatic Writings, printed from 
the Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8Vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page 
Tinted Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

*- ■ — -I I . ■_ 

Short Sayings of Great Men. 

With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuel A. Bent, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 



Sidney's (Sir Philip) Confiplete 

Poetical Works, including all those ift 
" Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes, by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 188. 

Signboards: Their Histoiy. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Hotten. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 106 Illustrations, 78. 6d. . 

Sketchley.— A Match in the 

Dark. By Arthur Sketchley. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Siang Dictionary, The: £ty. 
mological. Historical, and Anecdotal, 
prown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 8b. 6d. 

Smith (J. IS^oyr), Works by : 

The Prince of Argolis : A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Mora 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 
X30 Illustrations, 38. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and 
Illustrated bv J. Moyr Smith. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Il- 
lustrated, 68. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. By Evan Dal- 
DORNE. Illustrated by J. Moyr 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 68. . 

South-West, The New: Travel- 
ling Sketches from Kansas, New 
Mexico,Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
By Ernst von Hessb-Wartsgg. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and 3 Maris. 
8vo, cloth extra, 148. [In preparaiton. 

8pa,lding.-Elizabethan Dennon- 

oiogy: An Essay in Illnstration of 
the Belief in the Existence of Devils, 
and the Powers possessed by Them. 
By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Speight. — The Mysteries of 

Heron Dyke. By T. W. Speight. 
With a Frontispiece by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. Is. 

Spenser for Children. By M. 

H. TowRY. With Illustrations by 
Walter J. Morgan. Crown ^to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6ft. 
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Staunton.— Laws and Practice 

of Chess ; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howard Staunton. 
Edited by Robert B. Wormald. A 
New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 58. 

Stedman. — Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Cla- 
RSNCB Stedman. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 9a. 

Sterndale.—Tlie Afghan Knife: 

A Novel. By Robert Armitage Stern- 
dale. F.R.G.S. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Worlds by : 

Familial* Studies of Men and Booica 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

New Arabian NigFits. New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr.Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

The Sliverado Squatters. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. [/» the press, 

St.Joiin. — A Levantine Famiiy^ 

By Bayle St. John. Post Svo, illus^ 
trated boards. Sis. 

Stoddard. — Summer Cruising 
In tlie Sou til Seas. Bf Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Illlstrated by 
Wallis Mackay. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

St. Pierre.— Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. By Ber- 
NARDiN de St. Pierre. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

St rah an. — Twenty Years of a 

Publisher's Life. By Alexander 
Strahan. Two Vols., crown Svo, 
with numerous Portraits and Illus* 
trations, 248. [In preparation. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 

of the People of England ; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, . 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Pro- 
, cessions. Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. With 140 Illus- 
trations. Edited by William Hone. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Societv, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Motes on their Rental, Rates.and 
House Accommodation. With a Map 
of Suburban London. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 



Swift's Ciioice Worlcs, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of " Gulliver's 
Travels." Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Swinburne (Algernon^ C), 
Worlds by: 

TFie Queen Mother and Rosamond. 

Fcap. Svo, 68. 
Atalanta in Caiydon. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Chastelard. A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 

78. 

Poems and Ballads. First Series. 
Fcap. Svo, 98. Also in crown Svo, 
at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Fcap. Svo, 98. Also in crown Svo, at 

same price. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. Svo, 

18. 

William Blake: A Critical Essay. 

With Facsimile Paintings. Demy 

Svo, 168. 
Songs before Sunrise. Crown Svo, 

10b. 6d. 
BotFiwell: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 

12s. 6d. 
George Chapman : An Essay. Crown 

Svo, 78. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown Svo, 

68. 
Essays and Studies. Crown Svo, 

128. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 

68. 

Note of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, 18. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
Svo, 68. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 
Svo, 88. 

Songs of the Springtides. Crown 
Svo, 68. 

Studies In Song. Crown Svo, 78. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown 
Svo, 88. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 98. 

A Century of Roundels. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, 88. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowland^ 
son's droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
HoTTEN. Medium Svo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 
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Taine'8 History of English 

Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 808.— Popular Edition, 
in Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
168. 



Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burlesaues of 
Modern Writers Post 8vo, cloth limp, 



Taylor's (Tom) Historical 

Dramae: * Clancarty," "Jeanne 
Dare," "»Twixt Axe and Crown,** 
"The Fool's Revenge," •' Arkwright's 
Wife," "Anne Boleyn," " Plot and 
Passion." One Vol., crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

*4,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 
rately, at 18. each. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Makepeace 
Thackeray, depicting' Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his ever^-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 



Thomas (Bertha), Novels by : 

Each crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; or 
post Svo, illustrated boards, Is. 

Cresslda. 
Proud Malsle. 
The Violin-Player. 

Thomson's Season s and Castle 

of indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over so fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Thornbury (Walter), Works 

by: 
Haunted London. Edited by Ed- 
ward Walford, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt. F.S.A. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. W. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illustrations in 
Colours, facsimiled from Turner's 
Original Drawings. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 



TImbs (John), Works by: 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelrles, 
and Taverns. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

English Eccentrics and Ecoen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes. Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearlv 50 lUasts. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. fld. 

Torrens. — The Marquess 

Wei iesiey. Architect of Empire. An 
Historic Portrait. By W. M. Tor- 
rbns. M.P . Demy Svo, clot h ext ra, 1^ 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 

The Way We Live Now. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. post Svo, illust. boards, 2b. 

The American Senator. Cr. Svo, cl. 
extra, 38. 6d ; post Svo, illust. bds., 28. 

Ke|)t in the Dark. With a Frontis- 
piece by J. E. MiLLAis, R.A. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Frau Frohmann, Ac. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Marion Fay. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 38. 6d. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

The Land - Leaguers. Three Vols., 
crownSvo, 31s. 6d. [Shortly, 

Trol iope( FrancesE.),Works by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel's Progress. 
An ne^Fur ness. 

Trollope (T.A.).--Dlamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Stories. By 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, 
ill u strated boards. 28 . 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

What She Came Through. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

The Bride's Pass. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. MacNab. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Van Laun.— History of French 

Literature. By Henry Van Laun. 
Complete in Three Vols., demy Svo, 
cl oth boards, 7s. 6d. each. 

Vlilari.— ;A Double Bond: A 

Story. By Linda Villa Fcap. 

Syo, picture cover, li^ 
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Walcott.— Church Work and 

Life In English Minsters; and the 
English Student's Monasticon. By the 
Rev. Mackenzie £. C. Walcott, B.D. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Ground-Plans, 148. 

Walford (Edw., M.A.),Work8 by : 

The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 13,000 dis- 
n^ished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. The Twenty-third Annual Edi- 
tion, for 1883, cloth, full gilt, 60b. 

The Shilling Peerage (1883). Con- | 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth. Is. 
Published annually. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1883). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
Short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 3imo, 
cloth, Is. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knlghtajge (1883). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of tne United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth. Is. Published annually. 

The Shiliing House of Commons 
(1883). Containing a List of all the 
Members of the British Parliament, 
their Town and Country Addresses, 
&c. 32mo, cloth. Is. Published 
annually. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and l-louse of 
Commons (1883). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
68. Published annually. 

Haunted London. By Walter 
Thornbury. Edited bv Edward 
Walford, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

■» ■' ■■ f 111. - ■ 

Walton and Cotton '8 Complete 

Angler ; or, The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
6z Copperplate Illastrations. Large 
^rows 8vo, cloth antique, 78. 6d. 



Wanderer's Library, The: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Bebrbohm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frederick Boyle. 

Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 

Merrie England In the Olden Time. 
By George Daniel. With Illustra* 
tions by Robt. Cruikshank. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Coixjurers. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

. Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James Greenwood. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hesse- War- 
tbgg. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jaclc. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta< 
vems, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindley. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman : Life and Ad* 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. 
HiNGSTON. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
hew. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family 
h&S6 to Z847). Edited by Henry 
Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. Bv Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. Illust. by Wallis Mackay. 

Warner.— A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 65 . {^In preparat ion. 

Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles i. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefullv printed on paper to imitate 
the Origmal, aa in. by 14 in. Price 28. 
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ing the Signalure of auMO Eliia- 
beih,and a Facsimile of Ihe Creal 
Sb»]. BeauIifollT prinml on paper 
toimiiaieitieOiigiaal MS. PnccZa. 
Magna Charta. Ad Exact Facsimile 

Kale paper, nearly 3 feel long by 2 
cl i.1dervith tti« Aim. and Se^s 
emblaioned in Gold and Colours. 
Price M. 
Tha Roll of Battla Abbey; or, A Lisl 
of Ihfl Principal Wartiois who caiqe 
over froiQ hfonnaDdy with William 
(he Conqueror, and SetllEd in this 
Coonliy. A.D. 1066-7. Wi"! "'B 



Weatropp.— Handbook of Pot- 



Marka. Crown a»D, c 


and a Lis 


of 


Whratlec 

Art CritT 
8vo, la. 


V. Rusk 

■■s„SJ 


n: Art and 
A. Macheill 
Edition, squato 


White's 

Sel borne 
clDSi''limp 


Natural History 
Udilcd, with AddUion 
BaowN, F.L.S. Post 


Of 



Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 

Wortaby: 
Chaptera on Evolution: A Popnlar 



book. PosI Svo, clolh limp, SB. 60. 

Laliure-Tlme Studies, chiefiy fiio- 

Ingical. Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 

Elolh intra, with Illualratiani, 61 



W[ll[ams{W. Mattieu, F.R.A.8.), 

Wortia by: 

Sclenc« In Shopt Chaptepfi. CrowD 



,Vilh Notes by C. E, WltsoN, M.R.A.S., 
Is^stanl Librarian Royal Academy 
if Arts. Crown Svo, parchtoent binit 



cTotSTnra, J, ftL "' 



Legenda. Crowa Bvo, 



Words, Facts, and Phrases;, 

Ool-of-the-Way Mai lets. ' By Eliiiex 
EnwoKDE. Crown Hvo, half-boDad, 
12b. ed. 

Wriglit (Thomas). Works by ■ 

rrheHoaseoftn'nover.)^ Whh 400 
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NOVELS BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 



NEW NOVELS at every Library. 



All In a Garden Fair. By Walter 
Besant. Three Vols. [Shortly, 

Annan Water. By Robert Buchanan. 
Three Vols. [Shortly, 

Fancy-Free, &c. By Charles Gibbon. 
Three Vols. [Shortly, 

Fortune's Fool. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. Three Vols. 

lone. By E. Lynn Linton. Three 
Vols. [Shortly, 

The Way of the World. By D. Chris- 
tie Murray. Three Vols. [Shortly, 

The Foreigners. By E. C Price. 
Three Vo^^. IShortly, 



Maid of Athens. By TusTm Mc- 
Carthy, M.P. With la lUustraUpns 
by Fred. Barnard. Three Vols. 

[Shortly, 

By the Qate of the Sea. By David 
Christie Murray. Two Vols., post 
8vo, 128. 

The Canon's Ward. By Jambs Payn. 
Three Vols. [Jan., 1884. 

A New Collection of Stories by 
Charles Reade is now in prepara- 
tion, in Three Vols, 

The Land- Leaguers. By Anthony 
Trollope. Three Vols. [Shortly, 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. ' 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Library Editions, many lUostzated, 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 



BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 
RaadyMoney Mortlboy. 
My Little GJrI. 
The Case of Mr. Luoraft. 
This Son of Vuloan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Cella's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madellnal 
Love Me for Ever. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. 
JulleVa Guard/an. 



BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Antonlna. 
Basil. 

l-ilde and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 



New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughtep 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 



\ 



Miss or Mrs P 

BY BUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. • 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY J, LiaiTH IiB»?NB.^t. 
Out \.asW 'J^ T«wt%- 
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PzccADtLLY Novels, continued — 

BY M, BETHAM'EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDR'^. 
Apohle Lovell. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympla. | Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Qpay. 
Fop Lack of Qold. 
in Love and War. 
What will the World Say P 
For the King. 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Qreen. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Qoiden Shaft 
Of High Degree. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Eli ice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Prince Saronl's Wife. 
Dust. 

BY SIR A. HELFS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thorn Icroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
Confidence. . 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Queen of Con naught. 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 
Oak9hott Castle. 



\ 



Piccadilly Novels, continued 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love!" 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

LInley Rochford. | A Fair SaxoiV 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LL,D. 
Pau Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS, MAC DO NELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Lost Rose. I The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame ! | Written In Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life's Atonement, i Coals of Fire. 
Joseph's Coat. | Val Strange. 
A Model Father. ' Hearts. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massing* 

berd. 
Best of Husbands 
Fallen Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walter's Word. 
What He Cost Her 
Less Black than 



High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential 

Agent. 
From Exile. 

A Grape fhvm i 
Thorn. 

\ for Cash Only. 
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Piccadilly Nov els, continued-^ 
BY E. C. PRICE, 
Valentino. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.CL, 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. i Peg WofTlngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 1 A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. | Readlana. 

BY MRS. J, H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden-Party. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 



Piccadilly Novels, continued— 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | Cresslda. 
The VIol'n-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS, 
The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marlon Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPS, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel's Progress. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPS. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. 

BY J. S. WINTER, 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 



CHEAP EDiTiONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

[WiLKXB CoLLiKS*s NovELs and Besant and Rice's Novels may also be had in 
cloth limp at 28. 6d. See, too, the Piccadilly Novels, for Library Editions.'] 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carp of Carriyon. | Confidences. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grant ley Grange. 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mf*. Luoraft. 



By Besant and RiCK—continued, 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Cella's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage LIfBi 

BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
TV\% V.uCbVk cjt ^<i«t\tv%C»x«^ 
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Cheap Popular Novkls, continued— 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 

BY MRS, BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. 
Juliet's Guardian. 

BY M4CLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIB COLLINS. 
Anton ina. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs.? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Blacic Robe. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY BUTTON COOK. 
Leo. 
PA{i\ Foster's Daughter. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT, 
Our Lady of Teart. 



Cheap Popytlar Novell, continue—' 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. 
Archie Loveii. 

BY M. BETHAM'EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTOfi^ 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella. Donna. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tiliotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUB, 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Oiympia. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
The Dead Heart. 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 

BY SHAMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
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Chkap Popular Novels, continued-^ 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 

El I Ice Quentln. 
Sebastian Strome. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 

BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thorn Icroft's Model. 
The LecuJen Casket. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HENRY yAMES, Jun, 
Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Con naught. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Cakshott Castle. 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love!" 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wlngfold, Curate. 

BY MRS, MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

BY W. H, MALLOCK. 
The New Republlo. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^ 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame ! 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorlillon. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life's Atonement. 
A Model Father. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteiadies. 

BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY, 

■^hosbe's Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA. 

Library Editions "of Ouida's Novels 
may be had in crown 8vo, cloth extra, at 
68. each. 



Held In Bondage. 

Strath more. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idaiia. 

Cecil Castle- 

malne. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 
Foile Farlne. 



A Dog of Flanders. 

BY JAMES PAYN, 



Pfliscarel. 

TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

Signa. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Piplstrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 



Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 

A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 

Bentlnok's Tutor. 

Murphy's Msister. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

Clytftirds of Clyffe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

HumofQ^%^«^V 



Gwendoline's Har- 
vest. 

Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

£200 Reward. 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^ 
BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY E. C, PRICE. 
Valentino. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Wofflngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Grifnth Gaunt. 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
RecuJIana. 

BY MRS. RIDDEL L, 
Her Mother's Darling. 

BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SAL A. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match In the Dark. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERN DALE. 
The Afghan Knifa. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cresslda. | Proud Malsie. 

The Violin-Player. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^ 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 

An Idle Excursion. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 

BY LADY WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 



Fcap, 8vo, picture covers, Is. each. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret 
Harte. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte, 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 
" That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 

Author of " That Lass o* Lowrie's." 

Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. 

PiRKIS. 

The Professor's Wife. By Leonard 
Graham. 

A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 

Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. 
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